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Yes, FRIGIDAIRE has now passed the 10 
million mark in production of refrigerat- 
ing units for homes and businesses — 
further proof that Frigidaire is America’s 
No. 1 Refrigerator. 

Significantly, the 10th million was 
produced in only as many months as 
it took years to build the first million— 
thus establishing another important 
milestone in Frigidaire progress. 

Many things are responsible for this 
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production achievement. ... close team- 
work with Frigidaire dealers; association 
with General Motors; engineering re- 
sourcefulness and know-how; continuous 
improvement in manufacturing methods; 
high standards of quality and value. And 
above all, fair dealing. 

All these important factors promise 
even greater progress to come— great 
new achievements to make Frigidaire 
products even more outstanding. 





to do things right! 
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Practicalities 





HE slogan, More Abundant Life for 

All, which highlights the bulletin 

board pictured on our cover is one 
of the broad objectives of home eco- 
nomics education. Isn't it good to be 
a participating member of a profession 
whose fundamental purpose is to help 
people achieve better and happier liv- 
ing? 


+ 


In order to promote this abundant 
life there must be education in family 
living for all American youth—boys as 
well as girls. As Verna Danley writes 
in our lead article, “tome economics 
departments have the facilities for real- 
istic and practical teaching wherein 
good relationships may be understood 
and achieved through participation in 
daily chores and family fun.” In Family 
Relationship Education in High School, 
page 15, Miss Danley outlines what 
teachers and students should know to 
help in this study of worthy home 
membership. 

Do you know why the Betty Lamp is 
the symbol of home economics? When 
Beulah Richell was a student at Ohio 
State University, she had a difficult time 
finding satisfactory information about 
the symbol. Out of her curiosity on the 
subject grew a unique hobby. Read 
about it in The Betty Lamp is My 
Hobby, page 16. 

With more boys registering for home 
economics, teachers are finding that 
teaching methods suitable for girl's 
homemaking classes do not always get 
results in boys’ classes. Adele Columbia 
discovered that Boys Love to Cook and 
developed a system for keeping twenty 
wiggly, seventh-grade boys interested 
and at work. Turn to page 19. 

Boys are also interested in clothing 
Elizabeth Roseberry and Jean Henkel 
learned when they were asked to talk 
to men in a residence hall at Purdue 
University on buying men’s clothing. 
Inspired by the work they did for the 
men’s program, they delved deeper into 
the subject of Shopping for the Mister 
and found that women, who buy at 
least fifty per cent of men’s furnishings, 
have a lot to learn about men’s clothing. 
Their article on page 22 gives pertinent 
information and style notes. 

Elizabeth Roseberry teaches courses in 
textile science and directs research in 
clothing and textiles at Purdue. She 
did her graduate and undergraduate 
work at Pennsylvania State College and 
obtained her Ph.D. degree there in 
1941. She laughingly wrote, “People 


around Purdue seem to think that the 
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most entertaining thing about me is ~ 


that I was lost for ten hours in the 
Pennsylvania woods last August with 


four little boys. My knowledge of phy- 
sical sciences and clothing and textiles 


did not seem to help a bit, but knowl- 
edge of psychology was useful.” 

Jean Henkel, co-author of Shopping 
for the Mister, has been teaching the 
beginning courses in clothing and tex- 
tiles at Purdue since 1944. She is a Wis- 
consin graduate and after receiving her 
master’s degree there, taught clothing 
and textiles at Rhode Island State. 

In the Housing and Home Equip- 
ment section this month, Lois Cook 
reviews How to Care for Floors, and 
gives a brief resume of the newest fea- 
tures of that important piece of equip- 
ment—The Kitchen Sink. 

We should make New Year resolu- 
tions to seek new experiences as well 
as to break bad habits. Since mealtime 
too often assumes set patterns, the Jan- 
uary Better Food section opens with a 
dish that is different as well as de- 
licious—Onion Cheese Pie. Less startling 
is A Bit About Cheese on page 31 which 
gives information about one of the 
recipe’s most important ingredients. 






In Part II] of Keeping Up to Date 
on Nutrition on page 30, Christine B. 
Clayton reviews two more important 
nutrients — carbohydrates and minerals. 

For another chance to brush up on 
forgotten phases of college work, turn 
to page 33 for Elizabeth Hedgecock’s 
Explanation of Some Cooking Results. 

A new look in grocers’ price tags does 
not promise to be a feature of the new 
year, so efficient use of food is as im- 
portant as ever. In these times, inspired 
leftover cookery distinguishes between 
the good cook and the poor one. Lily 
Haxworth Wallace gives pointers in 
Leftover Successfully Camouflaged, 
page 32. 

School lunch managers, who also have 
to struggle with high prices, will wel- 
come Eulalia Crum Blair’s suggestions 
for suiting the many available quantity 
recipes to any size budget or student 
body. See How to Adapt Quantity 
Recipes to Your Needs on page 35. 


Editor Says 





O ALL of you in school work, the 

beginning of the fall term signifies a 
new year almost more than the calen- 
dar new year. In fact, most of us still 
have mixed feelings at summer’s end—a 
hangover from childhood, no doubt, 
when simultaneously we voiced despair 
at giving up summer play and delight 
at entering a new grade in school. Just 
so do we feel concerning the new 
year. While we sadly view all we did 
not accomplish in the past year, we en- 
thusiastically plan for the next twelve 
months. 

Here at PrRAcTicAL HOME ECONOMICS 
we now have these same mixed feelings. 
We regretfully move Blanche Stover’s 
name on the masthead to the position 
of Editorial Consultant. She has been 
a wise editor, a good friend and fun 
to work with. But still it is a pleasure 
and a challenge for me to take on the 
editorship. The new year does indeed 
look big and full of promise. 


We are resolved to maintain at all 
times the high standards you have grown 
to expect from this magazine. We shall 
continue to bring you up-to-date infor- 
mation on all phases of home economics 
and shall be constantly looking for new 
ideas which will be of value to you. 
We plan to add new departments from 
time to time—such as the Bulletin Board 
which is introduced this month. We 
shall make the magazine attractive to 
look at, easy to read—and keep it true 
to its name—practical. 

Yes, we shall do our best to keep 
PRACTICAL a well-rounded magazine. 
But remember that it is really your 
magazine . . . it exists because of you 
and your chosen field. Only by sending 
in your ideas for publication and by 
letting us know the type of material 
you would like to read can PRACTICAL 
Home Economics be a real expression 
of home economists. 
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.The most important thing you can teach 

your girls is to make a balanced diet of 
the everyday foods appetizing and ex- 
citing. 

And these wonderful Canco recipe 
booklets help you to do just that. The 
recipes take the old stand-bys—the nu- 
tritiouscanned vegetables, soups, meats, 
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+ and fruits—and convert them quickly 

ARANAA ~ and easily to delicious, eye-catching 
Rann ‘ glamour dishes. 

an P Every recipe is practical—but inval- 


uable in teaching how to add personality 
to meals without elaborate preparation. 


The Coffee Facts booklet gives all 
the background facts your students 


need to know about coffee and how to 
brew it—plus delicious recipes for using 
coffee as a flavoring. 


ud 


Helpful charts of can sizes and confenfs 


“Pantry Index”’ that tells what recipes you 
can make with canned foods on hand 


Valuable hints on how to get the most out 
of canned foods 


Facts on can openers 


Beautiful illustrations—helpful in teaching 
table service 
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Home Economics Section, Dept. PH 1-49 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me__FREE copies of Appetizing Recipes 
Please send me__F REE copies of Kitchen Tested 


Recipes 
Aypdtying Taxes. | Please send me__FREE copies of Savory Tested 
Preis Canned Posie Recipes 


Please send me__FREE copies of Coffee Facts 
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News Notes 









MERICAN Brotherhood Week, 

sponsored by the American Con- 

ference of Christians and Jews, 
will be observed this year from Febru- 
ary 20 to 27. This year marks the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Conference by Charles Evans 
Hughes, Newton D. Baker, S. Parkes 
Cadman and others. The Conference 
is a national organization composed of 
individual Protestants, Catholics’ and 
Jews who believe that those who differ 
deeply in religious beliefs can work to- 
gether toward goals that benefit society 
as a whole — mutual understanding, 
peace, social justice and freedom. ‘They 
feel, as Nelson A. Rockefeller, chair- 
man of Brotherhood Week, puts it, that 
“We in the United States are one of 
the few nations in a position to give 
not only the material leadership but 
moral and individual leadership as well 
~a leadership that will strike at the 
very roots of conflict, disunity and mis- 
understanding which bar the paths to 
brotherhood.” 


Another Boom Year 
Enrollment in colleges and universi- 
ties hit an all-time high again this year, 
but the education boom shows at least 
a few signs of levelling off. The num- 
ber of freshmen is less than last year— 
though not much. There were 593.000 
students starting out in the fall of 1947 
and 569,000 this year. Veteran enroll- 
ment has fallen off, too— from. 1,122,000 
to 1,022,000. Men still outnumber 
women three to ong on most campuses, 
though the proportion of women stu- 
dents has increased somewhat. ‘Total 
enrollment throughout the nation is 
2,410,000, with 20 per cent of it con- 

centrated in 20 large universities. 


Nursery School Convention 

Nursery schools play a necessary part 
in the development of the child, Dr. 
Frances Horwich, president of the Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion, told the 1000 teachers and educa- 
tors who gathered in Chicago for the 
annual convention. 

“Children are social beings at the age 
of three,” she explained. “They are 
forming habits and prejudices, and the 
family unit is too small to give them 
the understanding they need and the 
physical environment necessary to the 
growing child. Young people need 


group experience and companionship 
they do not get in the home.” 

Only fifteen states permit the estab- 
lishment of nursery schools with public 
funds, Mrs. Horwich said. 


There are 






18,000,000 women in the United States 
who are employed and have young chil- 
dren who need proper care in adequate 
places. 
Migrating Americans 

Americans, traditionally restless, have 
been on the move once more and, again 
traditionally, most of them have been 
going west. Since 1940 Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada and Arizona 
have had more than 20 per cent in- 
creases in population. In the East, only 
Florida and Maryland increased that 
much. Most of the other states gained 
somewhat in population, but a few, in- 
cluding the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho 
and Mississippi, showed losses. All the 
new citizens of the 37 growing states 
did not come from the eleven where 
population fell off; the population of 
the country as a whole has increased 
over 11,000,000 since 1940. 


Student Dietitians Wanted 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission will give an examination for 
student dietitians for training courses 
in VA hospitals in Los Angeles; the 
Bronx, New York City; Memphis, ‘Ten- 
nessee; and Hines, Illinois. Salary is 
$1,470 a year, including subsistence, 
quarters and overtime. Candidates must 
have a bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
credited college or university and have 
taken courses in chemistry, biology, 
foods, institution management, nutri- 
tion in health and disease, so sial science 
and education. Age limits are 18 and 
35, except in the case of veterans. For 
more information, as well as applica- 
tion forms, inquire at your local post 
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Practical Polly 
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Dates to Remember 


January 1—New Year’s Day 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 20-27—American Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday 

March 2—Beginning of Lent 

March 5-13—National 4-H Club Week. 

April 17—Easter Sunday 

June 28-July 1—Fortieth annual con- 
vention of American Home Econom- 
ics Association, San Francisco. 

July 3-8—National Education Associa- 
tion meetings, Boston. 





office or civil service regional office or 
write to United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Something For the Boys 

We tend to think of weddings as 
affairs for brides, with the bridegroom 
merely acting as a necessary prop. In 
an effort to give the man his share of 
the limelight, Esquire, Inc. will publish 
Esquire’s Bridegroom, the Wedding 
Magazine for Men, beginning March 
first. 

The new semiannual magazine will 
be distributed during each six month 
period to 100,000 grooms-to-be whose 
engagements are announced in news- 
papers and society journals. It will deal 
with such topics as wedding etiquette, 
apparel for the wedding, gifts the 
groom gives and receives, masculine 
preferences in the home, and incidental 
subjects like photography, correct sta- 
tionery and flowers. 


Farm Population Trends 

The postwar back-to-the-farm trend 
was halted in 1947. For the first time 
since the end of the war, the same num- 
ber of people were living on farms at 
the end of the year as at the beginning. 
The farm population has _ increased 
more than two million over the war- 
time low in 1945, but it is still less 


(Continued on page 48) 











MEMO 


Brand new! A 16—page teaching manual! 
qnenepnsneeteenennenenotniiastnaanannamsenatlionatimenpenenspeaenseaiaetiieniees tee oe 


Gives the history of wax, explains why wax is used, 
tells what should be waxed, suggests what wax prod- 
uct to use and shows how to use each wax product. 
Companion pieces for use with the new handbook: 


Student folder-—-8 1/2 x 11 notebook size, 3 rings 

—-available in quantity. 

Lecture chart-—-attractive illustrations—supple- 

mentary practical step by step information. 
Yours--free for the asking, of course! See listing 
section in back of book, or write to the Consumer 
Education Department of S.C.Johnson & Son,Inc. 
Feel perfectly free to call or write for ideas, 
Suggestions or information at any time. 


Consumer Education Dept. 


S C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Paste Liquid 


C 
Glo-Coat ** Johnson's’ and **Glo-Coat"’ are registered trademarks 
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Youth Comes of Age 
By Wellington G. Pierce 
McGraw-Hill Co., New York 
Price $2.60 Pp. 400 1948 


The material in this book is based. 
upon the experiences of the author 
working with more than 3,000 high 
school boys and girls over a period of 
thirteen years. The style of the book 
is direct, interesting and personal. As 
the student reads, he can easily imagine 
himself in any of the situations and 
without realizing it, will check his per- 
sonality and behavior against the ideal 
social, home and family patterns. 

The teen-ager, in the process of grow- 
ing up, needs to understand better the 
problems in establishing pleasant fam- 
ily and wholesome boy-girl relations; in 
developing emotional independence 
and maturity; in creating the proper 
attitude toward courtship and happy 
marriage. The easy-to-read style, well 
chosen photographs which introduce 
each chapter, clever pen and ink draw- 
ings and pertinent questions for study 
and discussion make the book interest- 
ing to the high school student. It is 
also an excellent study guide for adults 
working with young people in YW 
and YMCA, church or community ac- 
tivities, or with youth groups at sum- 
mer conferences. 

The splendid bibliography and list 
of visual aids at the end of the books 
makes it doubly worthwhile. 

—Reviewed by Hazet Craic 
Contributing Edites to PHE 


A Job for Every Woman 


By Louise M. Neuschutz 
H. W. Wilson Company, N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 206 1948 


In the postwar economy with increas- 
ingly fewer jobs open to women, what 
can the woman who needs full or part- 
time work do to earn money? Miss 
Neuschutz says a woman's best oppor- 
tunity may lie in creating her own 
work and offers a wealth of practical 
suggestions for selecting the type of 
work best fitted for the individual's 
personality, talents, skills, physical and 
material resources, locality, etc.; for ob- 
taining any necessary training, equip- 
ment, sponsoring or legal rights; and 
for final production, packaging, adver- 
tising and marketing of goods or sell- 
ing of services. 

Child care, nursery, dancing or craft 
schools, home services, food services, 


many special telephone, employment, 
sewing, etc. services, commercial serv- 
ices, needlecrafts, handicrafts, free lanc- 
ing, gardening, pet care and rental or 
exchange services are just a few of the 
types of independent work women can 
create. A bibliography of selected read- 
ing follows each chapter. The home 
economics teacher should find this book 
of particular value in advising her 
senior students of opportunities for put- 
ting their home economics training to 
work. 

—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


5.000 Years of Glass 
By Frances Rogers and 
Alice Beard 
J. B. Lippincott Co., New York 
Price $3.75 Pp. 314 Revised 1948 


Glass—its history, manufacture and 
uses—is surveyed in this colorful book 
on an ancient art ever new. From sand 
and heat modern glassmakers, like those 
of old, make beautiful and useful ob- 
jects for the home. They also make 
glass for a multitude of industrial uses 
—radar screens, lenses and_ building 
blocks. 

The chapters on hollow ware, the 
collector’s angle, looking glasses and 
glass today and tomorrow give a back- 
ground for appreciating this fine craft. 


How to Restore Antiques 
By Raymond F. Yates 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $4.00 Pp. 228 1948 


The home economics teacher and the 
manual arts teacher might well share 
this book and some of the “projects” 
it will suggest with mutual benefit. It 
contains very thorough detailed direc- 
tions, accompanied by photographs and 
drawings, for restoring and refinishing 
furniture, repairing both the works and 
the art work of old clocks, electrifying 
old lamps, reupholstering, weaving 
chair bottoms in rush, splint or cane, 
old-time stenciling, gilding with gold 
leaf, joining of metals and electro- 
plating with silver, gold, etc. 

While much of the work can be done 
with simple, inexpensive tools and ma- 
terials, the more ambitious tasks re- 
quire equipment rarely found in the 
average home or homemaking depart- 
ment but available or easily made in 
the school shop. The author reveals 
and encourages a fine appreciation of 
both art and workmanship. 


Mind Your Own Business 
Compiled by Marion Bacon 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston 
Price $2.00 Pp.-248 Revised 1948 


Do you ever at odd moments wish 
you had kept a record on that last time 
you were vaccinated or had typhoid 
or consulted your dentist? 

Do you mean to record sister’s twins’ 
birthday but somehow get sidetracked? 

Do you wish you had noted some- 
where just what you gave Aunt Abigail 
on her last birthday? 

Could you be happier if you were 
just a little more orderly about records? 

If you can answer “yes” to any of 
these, you may need to purchase this 
book. For it has space for just about 
all the records any home economist 
needs in her lifetime. And what a lot 
of time, too, it may save her when 
she starts looking for income tax data, 
insurance policy numbers, birthdays of 
favorite relatives, the family trees and 
any number of other pieces of useful 
data. 

The book is not designed just for 
the year but for permanent use. Here 
under one cover is the place for all 
those notes you write yourself, for all 
the lists you make and lose, for all the 
names of people you want to remember. 

I’ve just made a note to myself, ‘“Try 
to use this, Mena, so you can be more 
orderly.” 

—Reviewed by MENA HOGAN 
Field Agent, Southern States 
ederal Extension Service 
Editorial Advisor to PHE 
Seandinavian Cookery 
for Americans 
By Florence Brobeck and 
Monika Kjellberg 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston 
Price $3.00 Pp. 341 1948 


This book offers the best of Scan- 
dinavian cookery adapted for Ameri- 
can kitchens and “plain cooks.” Let's 
look at the contents—appetizers, soups, 
fish, meats, poultry and game, egg 
dishes and sauces, vegetables, salads, 
breads and pastries, cakes and cookies, 
desserts. There are also specialties of 
famous people and places — practically 
worth their weight in gold. 

Florence Brobeck knows good food 
and how to describe its preparation. 
Some of the recipes in this book she 
collected on the spot in each country: 
others can be credited to her Swedish 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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Preparation 
Class 


THIRTY , ‘ io 
Judged the stand- Hot Tomato Juice afers 
MINUTE as nae - Broiled Hamburger Steak 
MEAL P : *Creamed Potatoes *Sweet Sour Green Beans 
vor, appearance and Crisp Relishes 
FOR ease of preparation, this Hot Buttered Bread Jelly 
FOUR quick meal is good. *Upside-down Ginger Cake 
Milk or Coffee 








Work Schedule: Market Order: 


1. Day before (or earlier if shopping once a week) : (check home supplies first) 


Plan menu, check recipes, supplies, and make market order. 1 pound ground beef 
1 No. 2 can tomato juice 


2. Day of meal: 
Cl , a : . 1 No. 2 can green beans 
ean and fix celery and carrot slices. Put in refrigerator to crisp. (Raw (select size, variety, style 


oe pieces, radishes, turnips and green pepper strips may be used.) family prefers) 

Make upside-down cake. No. 2 can whole white 
Shape large hamburger patties. pormese aD 
Cut sliced bread in half. Stand half-slices with cut edges up, in shallow pan. No. 2 can Se 
Dot with by 


EACHERS of Home Economics tell us they have need of supplementary 
material. They need up-to-date information on the newest findings 
in nutrition and food research, and on the new technical advances being 
made in food industries. They want, too, information for lessons on 
Buymanship and on Cookery, with planned projects and teaching guides. 


The Home Economics Division of the National Canners Association 
supplies this helpful information about canned foods. The suggestions 
HOME ECONOMICS of Home Economic teachers were followed in planning and preparing 


DIVISION classroom aids. Included in one convenient packet are leaflets giving 
how to buy, how to use, and nutrition information. A complete pattern- 
NATIONAL meal with work schedule and market order is given. Nutritive values 
tables for canned foods, content and average number of servings for 


CANNERS various sizes of cans and jars, and a book of tested recipes for use in 
ASSOCIATION food preparation are also supplied. 
See coupon section in this issue— 
1739 H Street, N.W. a. eewe 
And for the teacher’s use there is a full page of suggested classroom 
Washington 6, D.C. P.S. and fo fot one: st: mammohs 
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Now ¥00 can 
design and 
make clothes 


the way professional 
designers do—easily, 
speedily and... per- 
fectly fitting! Ba 


PRECISIO 
DRAPING 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH LINK 
39 carefully charted and illustrated 
chapter-lessons. $4.00 
F Nyy secvene: even without a knowledge of 

dressmaking, can, by following the les- 
sons in this book, give herself a thorough 
foundation in garment design and construction. 
PRECISION DRAPING is a method of cre- 
ating a costume on the form, which is pre- 
ferred by many famous designers and leaders 
in the garment industry, as the most success- 
ful way of developing a dress design. It is a 
method which teaches basic body lines and 
design lines and how to coordinate the two. 
Mrs. Link brings to this book the success- 
ful experience of her famous course in 
PRECISION DRAPING. From the material 
in this book, you will learn how to turn 
out beautiful, professional looking clothes. 
Y from simple sports clothes to elabo- 

rate evening gowns 
Y from tailored suits to the dressiest 

dinner suits. 
Y as well as topcoats, capes and wraps 
This material has been thoroughly tested by 
students of the author. Many of them are 
now in designing shops of their own. 


SEND NO MONEY — Write us, sending 
your name and address, and we will 
send you a copy for 10 days’ free exam- 
ination on approval. You can then pay 
or return the book.Write to Dept. PHE 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 











You can make your own 
draperies © easily 

© expertly 

@ economically 


with Kay Hardy’s practical 
new book How to Make 
YOUR OWN DRAPERIES 


HE same Kay Hardy who brought you 

Beauty Treatments for the Home and 

How to Make Your House a Home, 
now gives you all the professional instruc- 
tions you ni to make curtains and 
draperies to dress up every room in your 
home. With hundreds of suggestions, 
specific directions and step-by-step illus- 
trations for making and mounting light 
glass curtains, heavy drapes, formal swags, 
and many other styles, this book will help 
you to beautify your home with good 
taste and economy.192 pp. 7% x 10, $3. 





CONTENTS 


e@ What sort of draper- 
jes should you have 
in your house 

e Let's start with the 
glass curtains 

e Draperies or cur- 
tains, lined or vun- 


ined 
e How to hang the 
lass curtains or 
raperies 
e Curtains for nursery, 
bathroom, and kitchen 











SEND NO MONEY — tear out and sign 
and mail the coupon elsewhere in this 
issue. Examine this book at your leisure. 
Our 10 day trial offer guarantees your 
satisfaction. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 E. 24th St., New York 10 


The Bulletin 


Board 





ITH the new year, we introduce a new 
department—The Bulletin Board. A dis- 
play authority once said that accurate rec- 


ords kept by his firm showed a one thousand 
| per cent return from the window investment. 


The teacher who plans informative bulletin 
boards may well have a similar return both 
in information acquired by her students and 
in the feeling for good design fostered by see- 


ing and working with effective displays. 


This month’s cover is a fine example of what 


a home economics teacher can do. 


It was set 


up by Lucile Tiefel and fellow teachers in 


Pasadena, California. 


The trim letters which 


give the poster such a professional look are of 

plastic and can be purchased at art stores. Besides improving the appearance of 
the bulletin board, they save the trouble of cutting out or drawing letters and, 
best of all, can be used over and over again. 

Cardboard display letters similar to these are also available. They range from 
three-fourths to seven inches in height and are from two to ten cents apiece. 
Plaster letters almost identical with the ones on the cover can be bought in sizes 
ranging from three-fourths to six inches high for six and one-half to forty-four 
cents apiece. Both types are usually sold to merchants for display purposes, but 
can sometimes be found in stationery or art goods stores. 


Tips from Stores 
‘The lessons merchants have learned 
in setting up window displays can be 
most useful to the teacher, especially 
when she has a showcase to fill. Good 
show windows provide plenty of sug- 
gestions, while poor ones can serve as 


| a warning. In a recent window display 


contest in a small town, judges listed 
poor lighting, clashing color schemes, 


| overcrowding and lack of harmony as 
| chief faults in poor displays. These are 
| as easy to avoid as to commit if the 


basic principles of design are followed 
in planning displays. 

The judges in this contest also noted 
that badly painted or dirty store fronts 
detracted from the effectiveness of the 
display. The teacher will find parallels 
in corridor showcases which are losing 
varnish or paint, glass display cases 
smudged with dirty finger marks and 
the unhealthy tan color which burlap 
bulletin boards take on after years of 





We Want Your Ideas 


Have you originated successful ideas 


| for keeping bulletin boards, show cases 


or other displays alive and interesting? 
Then send them to us to publish on 
this page, The inspiration that solved 
your display difficulty may be the solu- 
tion to another teacher’s problem, too. 





service. ‘The latter condition can be 
remedied by covering the boards with 
heavy cloth, large colored -blotters or 
wallpaper. 


Before You Begin 

1. Plan to have students do the’ work 
with your guidance. Decide whether 
the bulletin board will be voluntary 
work, a project for the whole class or 
a job at which the students will take 
turns. 

2. Be on the lookout for material 
and ideas all the time. Look through 
magazines for layout ideas and for pic- 
tures which can be used as illustrations. 
Keep ideas and material in a special 
file. When a display is changed, save 
material that is good enough to use 
again. 

3. Be sure students understand what 
makes a poster effective: simplicity, a 
central theme, pleasing color combina- 
tions and unity of all elements. 

4. Have plenty of construction ma- 
terial on hand. This should include 
letters (paper, celluloid, etc.), a cellu- 
loid stencil rule for making small let- 
ters, colored paper, rulers, India ink, 
thumb tacks, gummed paper stars, paste 
and scraps of cloth. The latter can be 
salvaged from sewing classes and used 
for decorative effects. 

5. Remember that “bulletin’’ means 
a news announcement and that news 
does not keep long. Don’t let the bul- 
letin board become stale. It will re- 
main a center of attraction only so long 
as it is changed frequently. 
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CONTINUOUS 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 
BRINGS BETTER 
LAUNDERING RESULTS 


Continuous research in all phases of present-day home 
laundering conditions is being conducted at the 
Westinghouse Home Economics Institute. In the In- 
stitute and in the Washability Laboratory, trained 
home economists are constantly testing and experi- 
menting with new equipment, new fabrics, new soaps 
and detergents. Object of the research is to test new 
applications of the basic scientific principles which 
modern home laundering requires. In all cases, adapta- 
tion of these principles to home conditions and to 
today’s washables is of primary concern. 


TESTING COVERS WIDE SCOPE 


Tests of many kinds are run. A comparison between 
hand-washing and machine-washing results . . . check- 
ing of colorfastness of garments . . . the range of 
water temperatures required by different fabrics and 
synthetics . . . ‘satisfactory procedures for washing 
woolens, are only a few of the studies that have been 
made. At all times, each test is carried out under 
controlled conditions. 

For one entire summer, two identical sets of fabrics 
were tested to determine the difference between dryer- 
dried materials and line-dried materials. 

Some of the findings of this tremendous research 
program have been helpful in the development of new 
and improved methods and products which contribute 
to better washing results. For instance, Westinghouse 
has worked closely with several fabric manufacturers 
in improving such things as the colorfastness and con- 
struction of materials, and in finding a special treat- 
ment for woolens which will make them safely 
washable. 


AVAILABLE LITERATURE 


So that teachers can have the most up-to-date launder- 
ing information, Westinghouse has prepared a refer- 
ence manual, ‘Home Laundering’, which embodies 
results of the research. One copy is available to 
teachers without charge. Additional copies are 5 
cents each, money to be enclosed with order. The 
manual is supported by students’ Fact Folders which 
are furnished in limited quantities for classroom use. 


TEACHING AIDS AND FILM CATALOGS 


Another booklet advantageous to teachers in many 
fields, is the ** Teaching Aids Catalog’’. This catalog 
explains and lists numerous booklets, charts and 
posters which can be used in the classroom. 

The ‘‘ Sound Motion Picture and Slide Film Catalog’ 
describes and lists films on such subjects as home 
economics, electronics, radio, orm and many 
others. It also explains materials which, in some 
instances, can be used to supplement different films. 
All films at no cost other than transportation. 


TO OBTAIN MANUALS AND CATALOGS 


Copies of all teaching material can be obtained by 
writing to the Home Economics Institute, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 402 East 4th Street, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
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“5 FOR 1” REPLACEMENT PLAN i 
For School Appliances | 


Assurance that school labs stay modern . . . that 
teaching becomes easier .. . is guaranteed by the . 
Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. You get 
quality appliances ...and each appliance is re- 
placed yearly with a bright new model. Teaching 
aids are also furnished. All this costs not a cent 
more than the special low price of the original 
equipment. The investment pays off for years! 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 








BETTER system for the distribu- 
A tion of films is needed if the 

nation’s supply of audio - visual 
equipment is to be used to best ad- 
vantage, See and Hear declares in its 
October issue. There are more than 
100,000 sound motion projectors and 
over 150,000 filmstrip projectors in the 
United States. Of these, 35,000 sound 
machines and more than three times 
that number of filmstrip projectors be 
long to schools. Others are owned by 
community groups and company or 
labor organizations. If this equipment 
were fully exploited in the showing of 
factual films, many of the misunder- 
standings arising among the United 
States’ diversified population groups 
could be eliminated, See and Hear be- 
lieves. 


How to Buy a Classroom Radio 

Teachers who are planning to pur- 
chase new radios for classroom use will 
want to see Classroom Radio Receivers 
first. This pamphlet, published by the 
United States Office of Education and 
the Radio Manufacturers’ Association, 
gives a complete discussion of radio use 
in the classroom. How to plan a listen- 
ing schedule, advance preparation for 
the program and technical considera- 
tions necessary to the purchase are 
among the subjects included. Single 
copies may be obtained free from the 
Radio Manufacturers’ Association, 1713 
F. Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., or 
Radio Section, U.S. Office of Educaton. 
Washington, 25, D. C. 


I@ Tests by P.A. Systems 
Students at Pompton Lakes, N. J. 
High School take IQ tests in their own 
homerooms, but all of them start and 
finish at the same time. This standardi- 
zation is achieved by using the public 
address system to give directions 
throughout the school, according to a 
report in School Management. A teach- 
er in one of the examination rooms 
broadcasts the instructions while the 

rest of the teachers act as proctors. 


Sewing Filmstrip 

Susie Makes a Dress is an instruc- 
tional filmstrip for beginning sewers. 
Susie, a blond teen ager, tells how to 
choose a. pattern and fabric and to 
carry out the mechanical details of 
construction. The 35mm color film- 
strip is accompanied by a commentary 
booklet, which also gives a brief test on 
the material covered by the filmstrip 
and a bibliography of reference ma- 
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terial and audio-visual aids. The film 
is sponsored jointly by Bates Fabrics, 
Inc., Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc., and 
Talon Educational Service. For a free 
copy, write to Audio Visual Associates, 
Box. 243, Bronxville, 8, N. Y. 


Slides for Demonstrators 

Audio-visual aids have found a place 
in the commercial demonstration field. 
Field representatives of the Wheat 
Flour Institute are now showing four 
series of how-to-do-it slides on Baking 
Biscuits, Muffins and Muffin- Type 
Breads, Easy Rolls and Coffee Cakes, 
and Macaroni, Spaghetti and Noodle 
Dishes. With each lecture, a group of 
seven introductory slides on nutrition 
is shown. Although these 35mm. pic- 
tures were made for use by the Insti- 
tute’s field representatives, they may be 
made available for purchase sometime 
next year. 


Coronet Catalogue 

Coronet’s new catalogue is now avail- 
able. This 48-49 edition has been 
brought up to date by the addition of 
the 60 new instructional films issued 
by Coronet this year. Besides a short 
description of each movie, the catalogue 
lists the grades for which each film is 
recommended, the names of the edu- 
cational collaborators and the length 
and the price of each movie. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 
Story of Human Energy 


16mm; sound; color; 10 min, Available 
from Princeton Film Center, Princeton, 





This slide, from the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute’s roll and coffee cake series, shows 


three ways to vary a_ basic dough 
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Return transportation charged. 

This film tells the story dextrose 
plays in daily life. A band of genial, 
energetic little men illustrate the vari- 
ous steps in polysynthesis. 


Bread 


35 mm filmstrip; 48 frames. Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Price: $2.00. 

Manual includes valuable informa- 
tion on nutrition and food prepara- 
tion. The entire story of wheat from 
field to oven is described in  non- 
technical terms. 


Etiquette 

35mm filmstrip, silent. Available from 
Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill 
book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Through dramatized situations, tells 
teen agers about the fine points of so- 
cial behavior. Actual students appear 
in the picture. The film is correlated 
with the textbook, Manners Made Easy, 
by Mary Berry. 


Young Housewife 


16mm; black and white, 10 min. Brit- 
ish Information Service: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20; 39 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3; 709 15th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; 310 Sansome St., San 
Francisco 4. Rents for $1.25. 

This film, made by the British Min- 
istry of Education, tells how girls in 
a Scottish school learn to plan a house- 
wife’s day and to carry out the various 
tasks she must do. 


The Golden Foods 


l6mm, sound, color, 2 reels. Available 
free from Castle Films Division of 
United World Films, Inc., 44 Park Ave., 
New Yprk City 22, N. Y. 

Tells about the growing, packing, 
preparation and service of oranges and 
lemons. One sequence shows the pro- 
duction of sugar in a plant by photo- 
synthesis. Another demonstrates by use 
of a Basic Seven wheel how to balance 
a typical day’s menus. 


Your Family 

One reel; sound. Coronet Films, Coro- 

net Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. Cost 

$90 in color; $45 in black and white. 
How a happy family solves the many 

problems arising from living together. 
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2 Refrigeration 
Units—or One? 


Why Many 
Home Economists 


Urge Separate Freezer 
and Refrigerator 


The new idea of combining the 
use of a_ kitchen-size home 
freezer with a compact refriger- 
ator of about 7-cubic foot capa- 
city, is proving to be the most 
practical type of complete re- 
frigeration yet devised for home, 
apartment, or classroom. 

Requiring a surprisingly small 
area of floor space, such units 
give more ample refrigerator and 
frozen food storage at less cost. 


Double the Convenience 
eeoe-Many Other Benefits 


Two separate units—as with the 
Crosley Shelvador* Refrigerator 
and the Crosley Freezer — give 
the user twice the convenience. 
For one thing, more foods are 
stored within easy reach, espe- 
cially if the refrigerator door 
also provides food storage. And 
the chest-type freezer with a 
table-top work surface does 
double duty—provides the most 
economical type of freezer stor- 
age, and gives valuable working 
space besides. 


How 2 Units Solve . 
Classroom Problem 


In the food laboratory, too, the 
combination of conventional and 
zero refrigeration in each unit 
kitchen makes it possible to com- 
bine the “Meal” and “Product” 
methods of teaching. According 
to the Crosley Plan, here’s how 
it works: The family group plans 
a menu that includes meat and 
vegetable cookery, yeast breads 
and cake baking. In different 
sessions, these products are pre- 
pared on a full recipe scale, then 
judged and properly stored in 
the freezer unit. The ultimate in 
a cooking, freezing, storing, serv- 
ing and management lesson is 
reached when the group serves 
the freezer meal, supplemented 
with milk and salad from the re- 
frigerator. Thus the Crosley Plan 
proves the realistic way to simu- 
late what goes on in modern 
kitchens, where there is a marked 
trend toward the use of separate 
freezers and refrigerators. 
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These two units—the Crosley Home 
Freezer and the new Crosley Shelvador* 
Refrigerator (Model S-79)—are hailed by 
home economists as the answer to the need 
for large refrigerator-freezer capacity at 
moderate cost. Capacity of these two units 
totals 10.2 cubic feet. 


The Crosley “dream team”’ also has many 
other advantages. The exclusive Shelva- 
dor* puts double the food to the front. 
And the homemaker gets valuable extra 
work space with the table-top surface of 
the Crosley Freezer. 

Home economists report that no other sin- 


gle or combination unit gives so much capa- 
city, so much convenience, at so little cost. 
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areRs MAW OTHER AWANTAGES 
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«+e INCLUDING JUSTLY FAMOUS 
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NOTE THESE BENEFITS: 


More flexibility in kitchen 
arrangement. It's often easier 
to fit two small units into a 
kitchen than one large one. 


More economical frozen food 
storage. Chest-type freezer 
loses only the minimum of cold 
air when lid is opened. 


Easier inventory—more foods 
visible at a quick glance. 


VCO 


MANUFACTURING 
= CORPORATION 


Shelvador* Refrigerators @ Home Freezers @ Ranges @ Radios o Radio-Phonographs @ Television 





1 FREE! New sheet and towel charts 


planned in accordance with your suggestions 


Nn MANY of you have used Cannon’s teach- 
ing-learning aids on sheets and towels in your 
classes, 

You tell us you find them easy to use... helpful 
... thorough. Some of you have taken the time to 
offer suggestions for making these teaching aids 
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Revised Sheet Textbook! 


At your request! 


New Wall Chart, How To 
Make a Bed. 
charts cover Types of Sheets; 
and How To Buy the Right 


At your request! 
New Full-color Wall Chart, 


Points on Bathroom Decora- 
tion. (Two other charts in- 
clude a Buying Guide for 
Terry Towels and Construc- 
tion of a Terry Towel.) 


even more valuable. 


You'll find your suggestions incorporated in the 
new, improved sheet and towel teaching aids, which 
include illustrated wall charts and textbooks. 


Order now in time for winter classes ! 





(Two other 
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Revised Towel Textbook! 








Includes information on history of sheets, sheet 
types, manufacture, how to tell quality, buying 
points, sizes, laundering, conservation tips, how to 
make a bed. 


<q See All-In-One Coupon on page 55 


Cannon Mills Inc. 
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¢ 


Includes information on history and background 
of towels, how to tell quality, buying points. sizes, 
laundering, conservation tips, points on bathroom 
decoration. 


70 Worth Street 


New York 13, N. Y. 
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Family Relationship kducation 


‘in High School 


ORTHY home membership has 
Wee one of the generally accepted 
educational objectives for many 
years. Achievement of the goal for all 
boys and girls is still a major problem. 
There has been continuous study by 
national educational groups to identify 
areas in which schools can assist and 
find teaching techniques and adminis- 
trative practices that will accomplish 
the objective. 
The home economics program in 
schools was designed specifically to pro- 


mote better family life. Insofar as all - 


teachers and all courses in school con- 
tribute to the student’s personal de- 
velopment, they affect relationships in 
present and future homes. Sex educa- 
tion is a part of education for family 
life since it is a factor in mental and 
physical health and in moral and eth- 
ical behavior. Each community and 
school district will decide on the policy 
and people to be involved in this phase 
of the program. 

The guidance of young children is 
so important a part of family life that 
training and supervised experience 
should be a part of the high school 
home economics curriculum. 

One of the frequently expressed needs 
at present is for home management 
education, so that families may get the 
most out of their resources. Good fam- 
ily relationships can be maintained with 
great difficulty, if at all, when lack of 
homemaking skills and lack of knowl- 
edge result in disorder, fatigue, malnu- 
trition and debt. More than related 
units or a single course is needed to 
prepare young people adequately for 
satisfactory family relationships. The 
philosophy, attitudes, knowledge and 
skills can be developed only over a pe- 
riod of years. One high school course 
is desirable to summarize the general 
principles and clarify their application 
to everyday problems. 

The goal of successful family life is 
for all American youth. This means 
education for all boys as well as girls. 
All people need to understand them- 
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selves and their relationships to others, 
which will contribute to the strength 
and satisfactions in family living. 

Family relationship education in high 
school must provide not only for de- 
velopment of attitudes but also the ac- 
guisition of knowledge and skills so 
that ideals can be realized. Each fam- 
ily member must be able to share in 
the family’s work and play, responsi- 
bility and satisfaction. 

Home economics departments have 
the facilities for realistic and practical 
teaching where in good relationships 
may be understood and _ achieved 
through participation in daily chores 
and family fun. 


Teacher Needs To Know: 


1. Basic principles of mental hygiene 
as applied to personal needs of 
teacher and pupil 

2. The need for developing confi- 
dence. Educational experiences are 
good when they permit the student 
to feel: 

a. More courageous 

b. More adequate 

c. More cooperative 

d. More understanding of self and 
other people 

3. The social standards of the present 
age 

4. The needs and interests of pupils 
in the class 

5. Principles of adolescent psychology 

6. The controversial issues or prob- 
lems of high school boys and girls, 


such as: 

Hours Amount of authority 
Money Popularity demands 
Petting Alcoholism , 

The bases for decisions in these 
matters 


7. Importance of recreation for all 
family members and forms enjoyed 
by each group and both sexes 

8. Vocations allied to homemaking 
in order to aid vocational, choice 

9. Wide variety of homemaking skills 


10. Principles of family finance 








By Verna Danley 


Miss Danley has been state supervisor 
of home economics in New Jersey since 
1934. She has taught in New Jersey 
schools, has been head of the home 
economics departments of Sullins Col- 
lege and of Cedar Crest College and at 
one time worked with the late Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose on an experiment to find 
the best methods of teaching nutrition. 
Miss Danley holds B.S. and M.S. de- 


grees from Columbia University 


11. Housing needs as they affect family 
life 

12. Results of scientific research in 
mate selection and successful mar- 
riage 

13. Principles of child development 
and child guidance to understand 
why students behave as they do 
and to aid in establishing desirable 
relationships in the present and 
future family 

14. How to bring about change with- 
out loss of personal dignity 

15. How to recognize and refer to 
other sources those problems which 
the teacher is not qualified to 
handle 


Student Needs To Know: 


1. How to accept socially approved 
masculine or feminine role 

2. How to accept his own physique 
without being anxious ahout weak- 
nesses or differences 

3. How to work with others of either 
sex with common purpose disre- 
garding personal feelings 

(Concluded on page 50) 




















The Betty Lamp—is 


ES, the Betty Lamp is my hobby. 

Curiosity may have killed a cat, 

but my curiosity concerning the 
origin and history of the Betty Lamp 
has led to many interesting experiences, 
acquaintances, and many, many hours 
of pleasure. 

While in school, I saw some Betty 
Lamp pictures, saw the home economics 
emblem and knew a man who owned 
a Betty Lamp. However, in asking 
many of those who have been home 
economists longer than I have, I was 
surprised to have them say they knew 
nothing about the Betty Lamp or why 
it was a symbol of the profession. I 
still occasionally find a home economist 
who doesn’t know what it is. Perhaps 
this general lack of Betty Lamp infor- 
mation is due to the fact that little 
specialized information is found in any 
one place. 

After much questioning, I learned 
that the Betty Lamp, the common por- 
table light used in early American 
homes, was accepted as the emblem of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation as the result of a design contest 
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held in 1926. Contest rules had speci- 
fied that the design symbolize the home, 
household arts and their systematic, 
scientific application in the home, pos- 
sibly making use of a light or lamp. 
The winning design embodying the 
Betty Lamp was announced in the De- 
cember 1927 issue of the Journal of 
Home Economics. 

My interest in the Betty Lamp has 
renewed my interest in our colonial his- 
tory and I have been re-reading early 
American history for factual informa- 
tion and historical novels for the color 
and the spirit of the period in the areas 
where the Betty Lamp was most com- 
mon. 

According to Arthur H. Hayward, in 
his Colonial Lighting, Captain John 
Carver, first governor of Plymouth Col- 
ony, purchased a Dutch iron Betty 
Lamp in Holland and brought it over 
with him. In this book I find that 
since the Betty Lamp was part of the 
cargo aboard the Mayflower, it lighted 
the earliest of our colonial history. 

F. Van Wyck Mason’s historical nov- 
els, Three Harbours, Stars on the Sea 





y Hobby 


and Flying Eagles not only make good 
entertainment but give an impressive 
picture of the period around 1775. He 
makes many references to the lighting 
of that period, both ashore and at sea. 

The southern colonies, usually boast- 
ing a more leisurely and comfortable 
society, used candles quite generally. 
Farther to the north in the New Eng- 
land colonies, the colonials used a por- 
table house lamp, the Betty or whale 
oil lamp, in the home and in public 
places as well. 

I have found it intensely interesting 
searching for sources of Betty Lamp 
information. My travels, since V-J Day, 
have been directed to places where pos- 
sible information might be gained con- 
cerning the Betty or whale oil lamp. 

The Edison Institute, endowed by 
the late Henry Ford, at Dearborn, 
Michigan, has a fine collection of whale 
oil lamps, beautifully displayed under 
glass. The Greenfield Village restora- 
tion of the same institution, has sev- 
eral whale oil lamps. There is a va- 
riety of specimen in the “sheep herd- 
ers” cottage. The blacksmith’s shop, 
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By Beulah B. Richell 


Here is Mrs. Richell with some of her Betty Lamp collection. On the table are 
her two authentic antiques, which are pictured in more detail at the bottom of this 
page. She is holding a copper and wrought iron replica and a sterling silver Betty 
Lamp pin. Mrs. Richell, a home economics graduate from Ohio State University, 
became interested in Betty Lamps when she found how little her fellow home 
economists know about the symbol of their organization. Though she married 
before graduation, Mrs, Richell has found time for a number of activities in the 
professional home economics field. She spent several years editing reference 
material for the director of women’s activities at a radio station and assisted on 
the faculty of her alma mater during the war. She was publicity chairman of the 
Franklin County Nutrition Committee for five years and was chairman of publicity 
for the Ohio Home Economics Association last year 


“under the spreading chestnut tree,” 
has a huge whale oil lamp swinging 
from an overhead beam. Close inspec- 
tion will show that this lamp could 
well have been a product of that very 
forge. 

In Washington, D. C., at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, I studied the Hillyer 
collection of lighting devices. In this 
there are a score or more of whale oil 
lamps. 

I was delighted to find two such 
lamps in the Colonial Williamsburg 
restoration in Virginia. A stand lamp, 
a Betty variation, is in the Raleigh 


Tavern and another, of the free-swing-. 


ing variety, is in the kitchen of the 
Governor’s Palace there. 

I am currently looking forward to a 
search for more light on the Betty 
Lamp in the «northern colonies, our 
New England states. 

As shutter bugs, my husband and I 
share amateur photography as a hobby, 
too. This ties in nicely with my Betty 
Lamp studies because he is willing to 
lug that heavy camera almost anywhere, 
anytime to get a picture. We are at- 
tempting to build a series of photo- 
graphic studies of the Betty Lamps in 
their natural settings, as we find them. 
The photos which illustrate this article 
were finished in our own darkroom. 

I do not have the ambition to build 
a large collection of Betty Lamps, but 
I do hope to eventually obtain a good 
specimen of each of the main types. 

My first Betty Lamp was a copy, done 
for me in copper and wrought iron and 
is easily identified because it is pictured 
with the typical, cotton yarn wick. 

The two authentic antiques, in the 
accompanying photograph, are ex- 
amples of materials used by the early 
craftsman. Even though the wick-pick 
(used to flick off the charred wick and 
to pull more wick into use) is missing 
from the cast iron lamp and part of 
the top is missing from the wrought 
iron lamp, they are still well preserved 
items. 

One of my most prized items is a 
Betty Lamp lapel pin, in sterling sil- 
ver, copied one-quarter scale from an 
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original Betty Lamp. One Christmas 
season during the war, when bond buy- 
ing was strongly encouraged and when 
gift merchandise was not only scarce 
but quite expensive, our family decided 
not to spend money for commercially- 
made Christmas presents. Imagine my 
surprise when my husband presented 
me with the beautifully made Betty 
Lamp lapel pin of sterling silver, which 
he had made. I have never received a 
gift from him which has meant more, 
because of the meaning of the Betty 
Lamp to me, the workmanship, and 
the hours of work it represented. 

Incidentally, my husband's schooling 
was in fine arts. He is naturally a 
craftsman. Thus, with his creative abil- 
ity and his whole hearted sympathetic 
assistance, my Betty Lamp hobby has 
come to mean more to me. 

Two other Betty Lamp pins, one 
done in Plexiglas and the other cut 
from plywood, are part of my costume 
jewelry. 

A recent birthday gift was a supply 
of specially designed and printed letter- 
heads, using the Betty Lamp insignia. 
This is used as a background in the 


or 





ee” 


Mrs. Richell’s Betty Lamp costume 
jewelry includes a conventional Betty 
Lamp jigsawed from plywood upper 
right, a crystal clear plastic lapel pin 
on a silver chain left and a sterling 
silver scale model made by her hus- 
band, lower right here displayed on 
Mrs. Richell’s Betty Lamp stationery 


photograph of my costume jewelry. I 
use my stationery in carrying on my 
home economics and Betty Lamp cor- 
respondence. 

I will truly appreciate hearing from 
anyone who has any information at all 
about any Betty or whale oil lamp. Any 
reference that ties the use of the Betty 
Lamp with any historical event or fa- 
mous person will be helpful. I will try 
to follow up any leads sent me. Infor- 
mation will be welcomed from readers 
concerning the Betty Lamp, its history, 
its use and its symbolism of our mutual 
interest, home economics. 








, 


These two old-time Betty Lamps show the main types of construction: the cast 
iron reservoir or body at left and the sheet metal, wrought iron body at right 
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work as home economics director of 

a large food products company in- 
cludes lecture and lecture-demonstration 
programs for women’s clubs, men’s 
clubs and educational institutions. So 
I was delighted recently to be asked 
to speak at the high school from which 
I was graduated. 

From that invitation developed a 
lecture - demonstration program which 
was an outstanding success. The sub- 
ject of the program was party planning. 
In an introductory talk, which was 
quite brief, I outlined the prerequisites 
of a successful party, including the 
planning, budgeting, shopping, serving 
and cleaning up after the party. 


Jv by way of introduction: my 


Then the students began their dem- 
onstration. I had been a bit alarmed 
when Mildred Mackie, the homemaking 
teacher, told me that boys as well as 
girls would participate. Although I had 
read articles about boys taking home 
economics, it never occurred ta me that 
big, husky basketball players would 
demonstrate food preparation in front 
of 1,200 fellow students. But they did 
—and beautifully! 


Two demonstrations had been 
planned—one by boys and one by girls. 
Each group had set up in advance a 
work table and a party buffet table. 
The boys were to prepare a meal for 
six young men to be served after a mid- 
winter basketball game. To carry out 
a Mexican theme, they had covered 
their table with a colorful cloth, topped 
with a bowl of brightly colored fruit. 
The girls had chosen a patriotic motif 
and had decorated their table with red, 
white and blue candles and crepe paper 
ornaments. 


We had no dress rehearsal before the 
actual demonstration, but of course we 
had discussed the plans at length. Each 
student knew what he or she was to 
do and in what order. 

I talked the boys through the prepa- 
ration’ of “Dagwood” sandwiches, a 
cheese tray, cabbage heads stuffed with 
cole slaw, spiced cocoa and gingerbread. 
The boys took turns preparing the 
items and placing them on the buffet 
table. They even showed the attentive 
audience how to sprinkle confectioners’ 
sugar through a doily to obtain a deco- 
rative frosting. Mistakes occurred, of 
course. Emphasis was placed on tasting 
the food so that the flavor would be 
sure to be pleasing to a group rather 
than to an individual. The boy who 
prepared the cocoa tasted it and then 
put the spoon right back in the cocoa! 
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Homemaking Students on Stage 


By Doris H. Zumsteg 









Doris Zumsteg center appears on stage with four high school students. Young 
people like this impressed her with their good manners and mature handling of 
situations. “These things don’t just happen,” she writes. “Behind it all is 
the work of a competent home economics teacher. I take my hat off to her.” 
When this article was written, Miss Zumsteg was director of home economics for 
Francis H, Leggett and Co. She is now with Betty Crocker’s Magazine of the Air 


This gave the group a good laugh, and 
to my mind it was just the “right 
touch,” wrong as it was. 

The girls’ project went equally well. 
It showed how basic ideas and recipes 
can be used to advantage with simple 
variations. As I talked, one girl dem- 
onstrated the number and variety of 
tea sandwiches that can be made from 
one large sandwich loaf and _ several 
types of spreads. Later, she showed how 
to make a variety of cookies from one 
dough. Another girl made open-face 
cheese sandwiches and a simple punch. 

When the food was ready and the 
working area clean, several young 
couples appropriately dressed as guests 
strolled onto the stage and were served 
by the student cooks. This lesson in 
party manners was a fitting finale to 
the demonstration. 

The preparations prior to the pro- 
gram were divided between Miss 
Mackie and me. I planned the menu 
and submitted it for her approval. My 
company shipped all the foods except 
the perishables, which Miss Mackie 
bought locally. The equipment was 
provided by the home economics de- 
partment. Because of time limitations, 
Miss Mackie prepared food that had 
to be ready before the program and, 


‘with student help, planned and _ar- 


ranged the table decorations. 


If departments other than the home 
economics department participate in 
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the planning of such an assembly pro- 
gram, its value will be much greater. 
The art department can work on post- 
ers announcing the program. Exhibits 
might be set up in the corridor show 
case. The English department could 
work with the art department on “‘blow- 
ups” of the correct invitations for dif- 
ferent kinds of parties. Health classes 
and the school cafeteria may also take 
advantage of the home economics dem- 
onstration to emphasize the benefits of 
proper nutrition. 

Success at this high school made me 
realize that home economics students in 
other schools where I give programs 
for parents as well as children repre- 
sented a really interesting potential. 
Now I never pass up an opportunity 
to let children or young people carry 
on demonstrations. In home economics 
clubs, for instance, I arrange for stu- 
dents to prepare all the material for 
the program as well as carry on the 
demonstration. For PTA lectures, I 
sometimes borrow three or four little 
girls as assistants. Usually preparations 
for these demonstrations cannot be 
complicated because of limited facili- 
ties, and their simplicity is emphasized 
by proof that “even a child can do it.” 

Just what is the point behind all 
this? Why do I take your time to men- 
tion this project? In my opinion, the 
child who has ability to handle food 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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HEN I was given my teaching 

schedule in September, 1947, my 

heart sank as I noted four groups 
of seventh grade boys listed along with 
the usual number of classes of girls. 
Not but what I was heartily in accord 
with the idea that boys should have 
home economics—and lots of it—but to 
begin it in the seventh grade seemed 
an experiment spelled with a capital 
“E"! 

All junior high school teachers are 
well aware of the adjustment which the 
seventh grade youngster must make be- 
tween the organization of the one- 
teacher-one-room school day of the ele- 
mentary school and the many-teacher- 
departmental-day-more-freedom plan of 
the junior high school. I had visions 
of free-for-all bedlam breaking loose in 
our kitchen when these boys arrived 
for food instruction. 


The first few weeks progressed ° 


smoothly, however, perhaps because the 
boys were over-awed with being old 
enough to come to junior high, with 
so many new faces and places to be- 
come acquainted with and with so many 
bigger boys looking down their noses 
in disdain at them. I began to think 
I had grossly maligned this new species 
of male twelve-year old. 


Having been through the period as° 


a mother, I didn’t settle too deeply into 
this sense of false security and by the 
second month I began to see the signs 
of familiarity creeping in. 

But boys love to cook. They get a 
greater kick out of producing cinnamon 
toast and cocoa or any type of food 
than any girl alive, because they are 
constantly hungry and love to eat and 
because they are rarely given a chance 
to try their skill at home where mother 
and sister have the foolish idea that 
Sonny should not cook, “that it is 
woman’s work” or “boys are too messy!” 
I also want another point clearly un- 
derstood. Boys are better housekeepers 
than girls and take much more pride 
in a shining pan and gleaming sink. 
My boys always left their utensils clean 
and spotless with much less urging 
from me than any class of girls—but 
the actual process of cooking is another 
story! 

The boys never came quietly into the 
kitchen. It was always a stampede to 
the drawers for their aprons and caps 
and a dash to wash their hands. Then 
began the battle as to who would get 
bowls, cups, spoons etc., in preparation 
for the day's lesson. I used the demon- 
stration plan of teaching—going through 
the recipe one week myself and then 
briefing the next week — emphasizing 
pertinent points before they started to 
cook. This plan worked well until they 
began to think they knew how to cook. 
Then results began to suffer. 

One cannot teach boys as one teaches 
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girls. They are too lively, their atten- 
tion span is too short and they demand 
dramatics. After all, if I was not good 
enough to hold their attention and 
they become bored, there was always 
the boy in front who was good for a 
poke and a squawk. Then the lesson 
stopped until they all got calmed down 
and I attempted to pick up the threads 
of thought, broken and of not much 
value. 

Solving this problem of keeping the 


‘attention of twenty wiggly boys for 


thirty minutes is really the reason for 
this story, for the solution has worked 
so well since I found it, that I feel 
other teachers might also like to try it. 

Writing the recipe on the board 
where they could see it as I mixed in- 
gredients was like reading the end be- 
fore reading the story, so one bright 
morning I handed each boy a sheet of 
paper and pencil as they bounded 
through the door, and told the class 
they must write the recipe as I made 
the batter. Toll House Cookies were 
the plan for the day, and there was 
not a word spoken as I measured flour, 
shortening, baking powder and so on, 
because the idea was that each boy must 


write his own recipe. If I found any 
mistakes he would not be allowed to 
cook the following week. The concen- 
tration they exhibited was extremely 
gratifying, even with the slower groups, 
and I rarely found a mistake. The re- 
sults were amazingly good, too, because 
they knew the next week what they 
were expected to do. I still briefed 
them before they started, just to re- 
fresh their memories, but. they were 
much better able to produce a credit- 
able product in the allotted time. 

Discipline, other than to hold down 
the noise, was not a problem, for I 
realized that coming into the kitchen 
meant a release from the restrictions 
of the formal classroom. As long as 
they did not do bodily harm to each 
other, I did not object to some “horse 
play.” The year has not been entirely 
free from bad moments, of course. 
Probably the worst was when I found 
two young wrestlers down on the floor 
going after each other with rolling 
pins. Another was when one smarty 
dropped a lighted match into a jar of 
live matches. 

On the whole, however, boys are very 

(Concluded on page 49) 


Boys Love to Cook 


2 
By Adele G. Columbia 
Home Economics Instructor 

Port Washington Junior High School 

Port Washington, New York 
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Boys at Port Washington Junior High concentrate on a baking demonstration 
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bean, was taken over the week of 

October eighteenth by three thou- 
sand dietitians from all over the coun- 
try. Yes, they had lots of opportunity 
to enjoy the cod and the bean in many 
of Boston’s famous restaurants. They 
also had the pleasure of eating other 
New England foods planned by Alice 
Easton, food consultant for H. A. John- 
son Co., and her able menu commit- 
tee. Each printed luncheon menu for 
the New England States Luncheon, Ex- 
hibitors’ Luncheon and the Press Re- 
lations Buffet Luncheon, gave the visi- 
tors a short history of the typical foods 
served. From the comments everyone 
was appreciative of the fine food and 
historical notes. 

Trips to clinics of Boston’s outsiaud- 
ing hospitals, to schools and residence 
halls, and to wholesale grocers, radio 
stations, test kitchens and industrial 
cafeterias, kept everyone on the run. 
Special museum collections were on 
view for dietitians and a display of old 
cook books was arranged by the Boston 
Public Library. The trips and_hos- 
pitality committees certainly did a fine 
job. 

From the eye opener breakfast meet- 
ings, through the alumnae luncheons 
and on to dinner meetings, the dieti- 
tians showed that they were a hardy 
lot. In between the greetings of old 
friends and the meeting of new ones 
came the serious business of meetings. 

The house of delegates met Saturday 
afternoon October 16th. On Sunday 
evening a memorial service was held at 
the Hotel Statler, honoring the late 
Frances Stern. Monday, after the busi- 
ness meeting, the day was given over 
to special trips and meetings of officers 
of State Associations. On Tuesday the 
exhibits opened at Mechanics Building. 
The newest developments in food prep- 
aration and the latest trends in food 
service equipment were displayed by 
some 125 exhibitors. At the New Eng- 
land States Luncheon with Miss Alice 
M. Penno, co-chairman of the conven- 
tion, presiding, Mr. Charles S$. Tapley 
spoke on Our New England Heritage. 
Those who heard Mr. Tapley will not 
soon forget his moving, quick flowing 
account of the founding of the six 
New England States. Mr. Tapley, from 
his vast fund of historical knowledge, 
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The ADA Convention 





By Marion L. Cronan 


Lunch Room Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


made history live and glow for a pleas- 
ant half hour. That afternoon after 
a word of welcome from the American 
Dietetic Association president, Dr. 
Helen A. Hunscher, two_ interesting 
speeches were heard: The First World 
Health Assembly; Its Program of Ac- 
tion for Children, by Dr. Martha M. 
Eliot, and Mental Hygiene at the In- 
ternational Level by Dr. Volta R. Hall. 

Public relations came in for much 
consideration during this conference. 
On Tuesday evening, The Philosophy 
of Public Relations by Joseph Boyle; 
Public Opinion by Anthony W. Eckert 
and Public Relations and The Social 
Good by W. Howard Chase gave their 
audience much to think about. Mr. 
Boyle told us that “public relations is 
human relations” and that as the motto 
of the ADA is “to benefit as many as 
possible,” we should project this bene- 
fit to as many as possible through good 
public and human relations. “Good 
public relations should enhance the 
stature of you and yourself profession- 
ally,” said Mr. Boyle. The good re- 
sults of the nurses’ recruitment plan 
were pointed out by Mr. Boyle as an 
example of what good public relations 
might do for dietetics. 

Mr. Eckert in speaking of public re- 
lations in hospitals said, “The dietary 
department is right on the top of the 
list when it come to public opinion of 
hospitals.” ‘The effect of good or poor 
food, he explained, was more com- 
mented upon than any other phase of 
a patient’s hospital experience. Mr. 
Chase told us we should have 1) con- 
victions, 2) curiosity and an awareness 
that “What we did yesterday is not 
good enough for today and is impover- 
ished for tomorrow,” and 3) endurance 
to see the job well done. 

The Vocational Guidance breakfast 
on Wednesday, presented a panel on 
dietetics: Effective Methods of Present- 
ing Vocational Information. Also on 
Wednesday, were meetings on History 
of Nutrition and Dietetics, and Lay- 
outs and Management. Mr. William 
Riley gave a complete picture of the 
problems involved in the planning of 
a modern food service department and 














Helen E, Walsh, new ADA president, 
is supervising nutritionist for the Cali- 
fornia Department of Public Health 


suggested many ways by which the so- 
lution of them can be found. 

Teaching nutrition and dietetics to 
student nurses, and food and nutrition 
research were also discussed Wednes- 
day morning. The afternoon meet- 
ings were on School Lunch and Col- 
lege Food Service. Miss Katherine C. 
Wisely told us that if the Junch room 
experience of the “twelve o'clock 
scholar” was all that it should be, 
“it means a better afternoon of work 
or play.” 

Dietary Service in Institutions and 
Diet Therapy Trends also held meet- 
ings on Wednesday. Current Research 
in Nutrition on Wednesday evening 
found a large audience eager to hear 
of The New Advances in Nutrition 
and The Changes in the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances of the National 
Research Council. 

Thursday's highlights were meetings 
on Maternal and Child Health, and 
Training Food Service Employees. In 
his talk, Developing Supervisory Lead- 
ership, Mr. Ray Coffman said, “The 
successful supervisor secures production 
by stimulating group participation and 
by aiding his employees to satisfy their 
basic drives or needs for security, recog- 
nition and development through their 
work, He endeavors to share with his 
employees the making of decisions about 
the planning, assignment and schedul- 
ing of work.” 

On the last day of meetings, Claire 
E. Turner in her paper Health Educa- 
tion Toward Better Diets, said “Pro- 
fessional knowledge of what should be 
eaten becomes of value to the public 
only when they use that knowledge in 
selecting their food.” Miss Turner sug- 
gested six procedures to improve the 
public’s diet; 1) enrich common foods, 
like flour and margarine when prac- 
ticable, 2) legislate soundly to guaran- 
tee the nutritional quality of food as 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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Pattern fer 
January 







© Conde Nast Publications, 1948 ’ 





This is the time of year when the wardrobe one so carefully ‘| 
selected in the fall loses some of its zest . .. yet it is too 
early for spring clothes. So in a year when fashion favors the 

shirt-and-skirt theme what easier way to brighten one’s ward- 

robe than with this Pattern for January? Either the blouse 

or the skirt, or both, could be made as a clothing project. The ' 
jersey blouse has almost classic lines, a turnover turtle-neck collar and close- 
fitting, long sleeves. The skirt is news in both fabric and cut . . . because it 
is made from fashion-right tweed . . . and because it is cut with narrow lines 
in front and is importantly flared and full in back. The blouse is made from 
Vogue pattern design 6514, the skirt is Vogue pattern 6419 
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Shopping for the Mister 


By Elizabeth D. Roseberry and Jean Henkel 


Professors of Clothing and Textiles, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


called upon to help buy men’s cloth- 

ing. Reliable figures tell us that 
women buy at least fifty per cent of 
men’s furnishings such as ties and shirts. 
About thirty-five per cent of the men 
like to have the littke woman along 
when they make their clothing pur- 
chases. Besides helping to buy the ap- 
parel, women usually have to give sug- 
gestions on how and when to wear it. 

If one pauses to reflect on the appal- 
ling waste of money at Christmas time 
on gift ties alone, one realizes that 
somehow women should be given some 
training and information on men’s 
clothing. The millions of ties hidden 
away only to be brought out and worn 
cringingly in the presence of the don- 
or testify to the fact that women pretty 
generally do not know what men Jike 
in ties. Because they want their men to 
look different, they buy the gayer neck- 
ties, the ones with large patterns and 
loud colors. Not being accustomed to 
tying four-in-hands, windsor knots or 
bow ties, they select fabric which is too 
light in weight, too soft or slippery to 
hold a trim knot. 

As a start towards being intelligent 
shoppers for men’s clothing, women 
in home economics have the advantage 
of training in selection and care of 
their own clothing. By observing what 
well-dressed men wear and armed with 
a few basic facts, they can really be well 
informed about men’s apparel. 

Questions which will occur to the 
brides who want to know how to help 
their husbands select new clothing will 
be concerned with fit, color, design, tex- 


[ asic few women have never been 


Last spring Miss Roseberry and Miss Henkel were asked to give a program on 
buying men’s clothing at one of the Purdue men’s residence halls. They enlisted 
the aid of two buyers from L. S. Ayres in Indianapolis and worked out a panel 
discussion and style show, Although a faculty counselor had warned they would 
get the raspberry, the fellows just loved it. Many of the questions in this 
article were asked by boys at the informal showing. Since then the authors 
have done a local radio program on the subject and will do another one soon 


ture and line for the individual, quality 
and care of the clothing. 

Even the most unobservant woman 
must have speculated on which was the 
well-dressed male, the one with prac- 
tically all of his shirt collar showing 
above his coat or the one with none. 
Let us start off then with a question 
that deals with this problem: 

~ How much of the shirt collar and 
cuffs should show beyond the suit? 

A. The shirt cuffs should show one- 
fourth to three-fourths of an inch below 
the jacket sleeve. A well-dressed man 
allows from one-half to three-fourths of 
an inch of his linen to show at the col- 
lar line. 

The fit of a man’s garment, like that 
of a woman’s most often makes or 
breaks the appearance of the outfit. 
The best suit in the world will not look 
well if it is not adapted to the indi- 
vidual. 

@. What are the points to check in 
the fit of a man’s suit? 

A, When a man purchases a ready- 
made suit, these points should be 
checked: 
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Illustrations Courtesy of Arrow Shirt Company 


To tie a bow, start with one end 1% inches longer. Cross long end over, then 
under and over again forming slip knot at collar, Loop short end on itself 
forming loop and hold firmly at center. Swing long end over, loop, work 
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through opening at back. Pull loops to tighten and adjust to make ends even 
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1. The armseye seam should not ex- 
tend out so far that it appears to drop 
off the shoulder. Neither should it be 
too near the collar line. 


2. The collar should hug the neck 
closely. 

3. Shoulder room should be ample. 
This should be checked when trying 
the suit on by moving the arms for- 
ward at shoulder height. 

_4. The cut of the sleeves is very im- 
portant. The lengthwise threads of the 
material should run straight up and 
down in the center of the sleeve not at 
an angle. There should be no strain 
at the bend of the elbow. The front of 
the sleeve should normally rest at the 
center of the pocket. 

5. The length of a man’s jacket does 
not vary the way a woman’s does. The 
lower edge of the jacket should be in 
line with the cupped palm of the hand 
when the arm is extended along the 
body. 

6. Trouser length is more variable. 
Trousers that extend to the top of the 
oxford with just a slight break over 
the instep are correct in length. Slacks 
can be worn slightly shorter. 

Competent salesmen and fitters can 
give excellent advice about the fit of 
a man’s suit. Reliable stores are anx- 
ious to build good will. They aim to 


please customers by selling suits that 


fit or can be altered satisfactorily. 

Men do not have to be as conscious 
of color or line as women. They do 
not carefully choose colors to accentu- 
ate their coloring, to bring out the blue 
in their eyes, to detract from the sal- 
lowness of their skins etc. Even the 
most clothes conscious male would hoot 
at this. Slight imperfections in the 
male figure can be serenely ignored. 
Men do like, however, to have their 
clothes blend in color and design. 
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A good tailor can perform wizardry in 
the concealment of short legs or narrow 
shoulders but line is not too important 
to the average man. Ready-made suits 
are proportioned to height—short, regu- 
lar and long—with coat lengths varied 
accordingly. 

Many ex-service men were exceed- 
ingly disappointed with their first buys 
in civilian clothes. The fabrics wore 
poorly and did not keep a press and 
the garments looked bedraggled after a 
few wearings. Consequently, men are 
interested in quality differences. They 
want to know why they have to pay 
Brown & Co. $60.00 for a suit that 
looks very much the same as the one 
Jones Brothers is selling at $35.00. 

@. What are the factors that may 
add to the initial cost of a suit but 
will give satisfaction in wear? 

A. These hidden values in a man’s 
suit are not always apparent to a cus- 
tomer but are important: 

1. ‘Thorough shrinking of the fabric, 
stay tapes, linings and interlinings. 

2. Careful cutting of the fabric and 
linings. Plaids and stripes should be 
matched accurately. 

3. A certain amount of hand tailor- 
ing to give crisp, trim lines to a suit. 

4. Seams properly stayed with tape. 


5. Fabrics of a good quality—woolens , 


or worsteds, linings, interlinings and 
tapes. 

The better the clothes the less care 
they will need but even good clothes 
will look dowdy if they do not have 
proper care. 

Q. What are the tricks of the trade 
in prolonging the life and good looks 
of men’s clothing? 

A. Wool garments should not be 
pressed too frequently. If a suit or 
coat is hung correctly, frequent pressing 
is not necessary. Brushing wool gar- 
ments is necessary to give them life. 
When trousers are hung from the cuff 
and straight on the hanger, the bag in 
the knee and wrinkles should hang out 
if the fabric is of good quality. A good 
plastic or wooden hanger which fits and 
gives support to the shoulder of jack- 
ets and coats is a must. Narrow wire 
hangers are not good. 

A hint for the care of felt hats is to 
turn down the sweat band when the 
hat is removed to help prevent per- 
Spiration stains on the outside. ‘The 
hat should not be grabbed by the 
crown when putting on but held by 
the brim, front and rear. 

Shirt collars will not wear at the 
crease as readily if the collar is turned 
up before it is laundered. For longer 
wear, shirts should not be over-starched 
and fused colors should not be starched 
at all. 

Women certainly have a lot to learn 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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Questions on style with which 
college men would like help: 


. Must I wear a plain shirt and tie 
with my glen plaid suit? 

A. A plain shirt and tie would be 
considered in good taste. Why not 
consider a coin-dot die or a bold print? 
The pattern can be quite gay and still 
be pleasing, and have harmonious lines. 
Even a bold stripe could be worn. It 
is assumed that the shirt is plain, how- 
ever, if the patterned tie is worn. Color- 
ful ties are one way a man can bring 
color into his ensemble. 


@. When should I wear argyle socks? 


A, Argyle socks are best worn with 
slacks. It is true that some fellows 
wear argyles with a business suit, but 
authorities on men’s clothing advise 
subdued colors in socks with a business 
suit. The socks should never clash 
with other colors in the outfit. 

@. Should I match my hat with my 
suit or top coat? 

A. No longer do we spend precious 
hours trying to match colors perfectly. 
The color of the hat should blend but 
not necessarily match. 

@. How are shirt collars varied for 
individuals? 


A, Shirt manufacturers are turning 
out a variety of shirt collars. A man 
with a short neck and a broad face 
finds that a collar with long points 


gives length to his face. The man with 
a thin face and a long neck may find 
shorter points or the rounded collar 
becoming. The new command collar 
(a widespread collar) or the button- 
down collar is preferred by some. The 
male who likes to be up to the minute 
or is an advocate of the Bold Look pre- 
fers the shirt with a widespread collar, 
wide, half-inch stitching and french 
cuffs. He ties a windsor knot in his 
tie. 

9. How can I look taller? 

A, A short man looks for lines to 
give an illusion of height. He should 
avoid too much contrast in color, hue 
and value between jacket and trousers. 
A chalk-stripe suit can give slenderizing 
lines if he is stocky. Also, the smooth- 
textured fabrics are becoming to him. 
There are single-breasted suits and 
there are double-breasted suits with a 
long roll that have height-giving lines. 
A stocky individual should remember 
that bright colors in large areas add 
weight to the figure. 

9. How can a tall, thin man look 
shorter? 


A. He can reverse the suggestions 
given for the short, stocky individual. 
He can wear the rough-textured tweeds, 
glen plaids and contrasting jacket and 
trouser to advantage. 
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For a Windsor knot, start with wide end longer than short, loop it over, bring 
around and in back of short end and up and over on other side to form V-knot. 
Bring around and over front and up through center. Pull through outer loop 
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To tie a four-in-hand, cross long wide end over short end, bring around in 
back of short end, then over once more and up through center. Pull long end 
down through loop, forming groove under knot with index finger and pull tight 
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AG New Year—New Face AGP 


would like to wring happiness from 

every hour. But usually nice things 
don’t just happen. Those who get 
usually begin by giving. Why not begin 
to build some exciting adventures—bet- 
ter living—by giving about fifteen or 
twenty minutes each day and evening 
to... yourself. The dividends it will 
pay will be well worth the effort. 

Everyone likes to be accepted, liked, 
admired, respected, but many women 
are not too fussy about the little things 
—the things people always notice. They 
forgive themselves for chipped finger- 
nails because it is two days before a 
scheduled manicure; their hair does not 
see a brush from one end of the week 
to the other because the comb moves 
through it just as fast and, they think, 
just as well. Dandruff drops on their 
shoulders unheeded and shoes meet and 
marry a film of dust. Lipstick sits at 
the corner of the mouth or rides up 
the center of the face in a ragged line. 
Eyebrows need plucking and chapped, 
cracked hands needs attention. The 
list goes on and on. We all know our 
personal grooming sins and can accuse 
ourselves individually. 

Why not try fifteen or twenty min- 
utes every morning and evening and 
one full evening a week for major per- 
sonal chores? At the end of six months, 
you will have the shine of a new penny. 

Start the experiment in the evening 
because you can always allow yourself 
more time for trial and error then. Be- 
gin by brushing your hair. Brush it 
200 times. Then cream your face. Buy 
not the largest jar for the cheapest 
price, but the cream that is right for 
your skin. Use a mild soap if you do 
not favor cream. Put on one applica- 
tion of cream to remove all make-up 
and the grime of the day. Remove and 
pat on a second application. While 
this is smoothing and soothing the skin, 
set your hair. Everyone needs a pin 
or curler somewhere on her head dur- 
ing the night. Even naturally curly 
hair frequently needs to have an un- 
ruly curl or two coddled. Use a mouth 
wash so that you will wake up with a 
fresh taste in your mouth. Brush your 
teeth, but correctly, which is up and 
down. Use a toothbrush that is not so 
stiff it tears your gums or so soft that 
it does nothing. Massage your gums 
with your index finger for a moment. 

If you like to take a bath or shower 


| A NEW YEAR, and everyone 
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By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 


before retiring instead of, or as well as, 
in the morning, leave the second appli- 
cation of cream on during the bath or 
shower. 

Just before you jump into bed, reach 
for your nail polish bottle and go over 
those chipped nails. Even if you plan 
to have a manicure the next day, doz- 
ens of people will see you before the 
appointment. Flip fresh polish over the 
offending tips and put your little pink 
paws outside the covers to dry as you 
are going to sleep. This saves time and 
discourages smearing. For cracked or 
chapped hands, try a good hand cream 
or lotion before painting your nails. 

In the morning, take a cool shower 
if you need it to wake up, splash some 
cooling, refreshing cologne over your 
skin and use an effective deodorant un- 
der your arms. Almost no one can be 
sure she does not offend in that way, 
so be safe with a quick precaution. 

Now you are ready for your make-up 
foundation. Pink tones will take the 
gray or yellow note out of a sallow 
skin; creamy beige will tone down the 
florid skin. In choosing powder, try for 
a rose-pearl tone, remembering that the 
dark-skinned, copper, summer tan is out 
and the pastel complexion is here to 
stay for a while. And rouge is in too— 
just a spot of it. Use cream rouge be- 
cause it lasts through the day and can 
be replenished by just a whisper of dry 
rouge if a fresh blush is wanted. 

Lipstick should be applied in just 
one way—with a brush. If it is difficult 
to follow the directions that come with 
the lipstick brush, lipstick can be put 
on with the stick itself and the outline 
cleaned up with the fine line of the 
brush. It makes such a marked differ- 
ence that it is worth the little extra 
time. And lipstick seems to set better 
and require fewer applications during 
the day. 

Eyebrows are an important part of 
the face. Brush them with the brush 
you use for mascara or go over them 
with an eyebrow pencil if they are light 
and need to be defined. Experiment 
with your eyebrows some evening when 
you have the time. Mark in a new line 
and perhaps you will find one that 
gives your face a new personality. 
Don’t hesitate to tip your lashes with 
mascara for daytime wear. Just whisk 


the brush over the tips for an attractive 
accent. 

Combing the hair takes no time at 
all if you set it properly the night be- 
fore. Look at it with a front and back 
mirror, though, because hair has a way 
of sitting on the back of the head in 
strange ways even when it looks 
heavenly from the front. 

That’s the morning and evening rou- 
tine. Simple, fast, pleasant—anyone can 
fit it into a regular schedule. Now for 
that one night during the week when 
you do all the major chores—the stiff 
work of rehabilitating your lagging 
beauty. The shampoo is most impor- 
tant. Precede it with the usual 200 
strokes with a hairbrush. Give your- 
self one or two soapings according to 
the needs of your hair and then rinse, 
rinse, rinse, using several warm rinsings 
and finally a cool one. Then put in 
pin curls. Eyebrows are next on the 
jist. Pluck out stray hairs and change 
the shape a little if your new appraisal 
reveals that they are not quite as right 
for your face as they could be. 

Next think about a depilatory. Most 
women favor a razor because it seems 
the fastest way to eliminate superfluous 
hair. Make sure the skin under your 
arms is smooth and hair-free, that your 
legs do credit to sheer hose. Give your- 
self a pedicure . . . and just before get- 
ting into bed see that you have a mani- 
cure, too. It will dry while you are 
slumbering. 

Well, that is the week’s routine. ‘That 
is beauty on a time budget—fifteen or 
twenty minutes each morning and one 
whole evening a week to take care of 
the larger beauty problems. 

Beauty does not stop with a lovely 
face or a well-cared-for-head. It is im- 
portant to perform other chores for the 
cause of good grooming while you are 
setting aside an evening for beauty. 
Go over your wardrobe. Brush and 
shine your shoes. Wipe the inside of 
your hat with a good cleaning fluid. 
Those powdered hatbands look messy. 
Whisk over the neck of your suits and 
anything else in your wardrobe that is 
powder-marked. Gloves and _handker- 
chiefs tell a tall tale about a lady, so 
make sure your glove box is occupied 
with clean, unspotted gloves and your 
handkerchief case has snowy occupants. 

If you take care of all these things 
you will not just be a lovely face, but 
a lovely lady besides. 
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HAT to do for added storage space? Teachers and students who are living in small 


are rooms are forced to improvise the answer or live in cluttered confusion. The room 
i pictured above, taken from an adaptation of the Parents’ Magazine Expandable Home 
“hat Number One, shows one way to solve the problem. The shelves covering two walls give stor- 
| or 


age space without taking up floor space. ‘Their simple design means that a tool-handy | 





ag individual could probably construct them herself. For those less handy but still capable 

of using a hammer, the packaged bookcases that come all cut and ready to be assembled 

vely might be used. Note the enclosed shelves just above the beds for storage of linen and 

im- clothing. More closed space may be desired rather than the open shelves. Space should be 

the planned to meet the individual’s needs. Interesting lighting is achieved with fluorescent 

are tubing extended from the bookcase between the third and fourth shelves and hidden by | 
uty. a wooden extension. It not only illuminates the shelves but gives light for bedtime read- y 
gr ing as well. Ketchum, Gind and Sharp were the architects for the Expandable Home. 
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Photo Courtesy S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Floors will not look “downtrodden” 
when given proper care and frequent 
waxing. Wax preserves and adds luster 
to floors and certain types of flooring 


than getting down on all fours and 

energetically scrubbing with soap 
and water. In fact, this treatment can 
be disastrous and is never advised for 
many types of floors except perhaps 
when refinishing is undertaken. 

Proper floor care means daily care 
and a realization that there are many 
types of floors and floorings, each re- 
quiring special care. This is further 
complicated by the type of finish on 
the floor. 


P ROPER care of floors requires more 


Floor Waxes 

Wax is the most common finish for 
many types of flooring and is also used 
over other floor finishes, such as var- 
nish, shellac and lacquers. A knowl- 
edge of the various forms of floor wax 
is important since ‘all types of wax can- 
not be used on all types of floorings. 
Each type of wax has certain advan- 
tages. 

Paste wax is wax with a spirit solvent 
in paste form. It gives a hard, lustrous 
finish but requires more time to apply 
than the other two types of wax. 

The spirit solvent type or liquid wax 
is really paste wax dissolved in a liquid 
such as naphtha or turpentine. Most 
good liquid waxes contain from eleven 
to fifteen per cent solid content. They 
are easier to apply than the paste wax 
and give-the same hard finish. 

Water-emulsion, self-polishing or “no- 
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How to Care for Floors 





By Lois Cook 


rub” waxes have a water base and those 
containing carnauba wax—a very hard 
wax—are the best. This wax is ex- 
tremely easy to apply and requires no 
polishing. It gives a good, shiny finish 
but the wax film is not as hard as the 
paste or spirit-solvent type waxes and 
tends to be more easily removed by 


mopping. 


Wood Floors 


Wax may be used on wood floors 
which are stained, painted, varnished, 
shellacked, lacquered or treated with a 
penetrating finish. Wax will preserve 
these finishes, give greater luster and 
bring out the natural beauty of the 
wood. 


A thick coating of wax is the goal 
but it should be a thick coating made 
up of many thin coats applied one 
upon the other. Before waxing is done, 
the floors should be washed carefully 
with mild, luke-warm suds, washing, 
rinsing and drying one small area at a 
time. If the floor is in very poor con- 
dition, scrubbing may be _ necessary, 
using a soap powder or a commer- 
cial floor cleaning compound. If ac- 
cumulations of dirty wax and grease 
stains still remain, the spots should be 
rubbed with a pad of steel wool satu- 
rated with turpentine. Wash these areas 
again with warm suds, rinse and wipe 
dry. Always allow the floor to dry thor- 
oughly before applying wax. 

Paste or spirit-solvent waxes should 
be applied in a thin coating with a 
lamb’s wool applicator or pad of cheese- 
cloth and then allowed to dry for at 
least a half hour before polishing. 
Polish with a weighted brush or an 
electric floor polisher. Since polishing 
by hand is arduous work, an electric 
floor polisher is desirable. Apply a sec- 
ond thin coat of wax and repeat the 
procedure. For a really fine finish, re- 
peat a third time. 

When using water-emulsion wax, ap- 
ply a thin coat with an applicator or 
cheesecloth dampened with water, using 
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long even strokes, parallel with the 
grain of the wood. Allow to dry thirty 
minutes. Water-emulsion wax does not 
requite buffing but if done, the result- 
ant finish will be glossier. This pro- 
cedure also helps remove the last traces 
of water from the wax. Buffing can be 
done with an electric floor polisher or 
a dust mop covered with a soft cloth. 
A second coat of wax should then be 
applied, either at once or on the follow- 
ing day after the floor has been dusted 
with a mop wrung out in clear water. 


Every few days a new coat should be 
applied until a hard finish of wax has 
been built up. It is very important to 
apply each coat of wax in a thin layer 
for, as pointed out, water-emulsion wax 
has water as its base. To achieve a 
hard layer of wax, this water must be 
allowed to evaporate. If the wax is ap- 
plied in a single, thick layer, the wax 
hardens on the surface, trapping the 


No stooping and bending are necessary 
with this Lin-X Floor Waxer, To release 
wax from bottle, handle is tilted for- 
ward to open the Tenite valve. Wax is 
then spread with the lamb’s wool mop 
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water underneath. The resultant finish 
is soft and will not give lasting pro- 
tection. ; 

Building a hard wax finish may seem 
a lot of work but once it is achieved, 
the task of cleaning the floor is so sim- 
plified, it is worth the initial effort. 

Further care is reduced to a daily 
dusting with an untreated dust mop. A 
mop treated with oil will soften the 
wax and leave a greasy surface to catch 
dust. Daily dusting prevents dirt from 
being ground into the wax. Weekly, 
the floor should be wiped with a damp 
cloth, doing a small area at a time and 
drying immediately. To clean soiled 
spots, rub with a cloth dampened in 
turpentine. This agent will soften the 
wax and loosen the dirt ground into it. 
Then apply a small amount of liquid 
wax over the spot and rub thoroughly. 
On areas where traffic is great, frequent 
rewaxing will be necessary. A rewaxing 
of the entire floor is advisable three or 
four times a year. Water spilled on the 
floor should be wiped off immediately 
to prevent a white spot from appearing 
on the waxed surface. 

Since shellac, varnish and lacquer are 
the most commonly used finishes for 
wood floors, with or without wax, it is 
well to be aware of the following points 
for proper care and selection of these 
finishes: Shellac chips, scratches and 
wears away rapidly unless well protected 
with wax. Varnish is tougher than shel- 
lac, but tends to darken with age. Worn 
areas of floors finished with either var- 
nish or shellac cannot be patched with- 
out leaving a spotted effect and water 
spilled on them will leave white spots 
if not wiped off immediately. Gloss 
lacquers are little affected by water and 
heat, are durable and worn areas can 
he patched without showing. 


Linoleum 


The general routine for cleaning all 
types of linoleum is similar to that for 
wood floors. When linoleum is subject 
to excessive wear, such as in kitchens, 
waxing and washing will need to be 
done more frequently. It should be 
emphasized that only a mild, neutral 
soap be used lest the caustic alkaline 
substances present in many commercial 
soaps react with the oil in the linoleum 
and cause it to become dry and brittle. 
(Linoleum is composed of linseed oil, 
wood flour, ground cork, resins, gums 
and coloring matter which are pressed 
onto burlap, felt or cotton fabric.) Pre- 
cautions should be taken to prevent 
water from seeping under the linoleum 
since this can cause rotting of the cov- 
ering. Lacquers, varnish and _ shellac 
should never be applied to linoleum as 
they cause discoloration and produce 
cracks and ridges. A good hard sur- 
face of wax is the best protection. 
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Care of Other Types of Flooring 
Rubber tile and sheet rubber— 


Like other rubber products, this type 
of flooring is attacked by oils, grease, 
soap and excess water. Therefore, only 
clean, cold water should be used and 
the floor dried immediately. Protect 
with self-polishing wax only. Never use 
the paste or spirit-solvent waxes — the 
solvents will attack the rubber. Never 
use an oiled mop. 


Asphalt tiling— 1 his resists the 
action of ordinary acids and _ alkalies 
and is not affected by water. However, 
it is affected by oils and_ therefore 
should not be dusted with an oiled 
mop. Neither should paste or spirit- 
solvent type waxes be used, for these 
soften asphalt and cause a diffusion 
of the coloring material. Only mild 
soaps and a good self-polishing wax 
should be used. 


Composition tiling—J his floor- 
ing is made from plastic material but 
the general recommendations for its 
care are the same as for asphalt tiling. 


Clay or ceramic tile—For general 
cleaning, a damp cloth is usually suf- 
ficient. However, scouring powder or 
steel wool may be used for removing 
excessive dirt and stains on unglazed 
tile. A wax may be used on unglazed 
tile if desired. Do not use acid solu- 
tions on glazed tile. Use a hair broom 
rather than a mop for dusting to keep 
dust particles from the crevices. 


Terrazo— Use only mild suds, rinse 
and dry immediately. Remove dust and 








A polisher, such as the Johnson Beauti- 
flor Electric Floor Polisher, above, 
takes the drudgery out of one task 


dirt with a hair broom or vacuum 
cleaner. 


Cement—Scrub with a brush using 
hot water and a scouring powder if the 
surface is unfinished. A _ self-polishing 
wax may then be applied. 
painted surface, use mild suds, rinsing 
and drying immediately. Then use a 
self-polishing wax to protect the painted 
finish. Always allow floor to dry thor- 
oughly before applying wax. 


For a 





Make use of the attachments on vacuum cleaners for cleaning, waxing and 
polishing floors. Above is the Rexair Cleaner with the spray attachment for 
applying wax to floors. It is said to put the wax on evenly and thoroughly. No 
matter what technique of application is used—cleaner attachment, soft cloth or 
lamb’s wool mop—the film of wax should be applied in a thin coat and allowed 
to dry thoroughly before polishing. Rexair also has a floor scrubbing attachment. 
Some vacuum cleaners have special brush attachments for floor polishing 
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A single waste outlet handles the drains 
of the sink, water-powered dishwasher 
and food disposal unit which are all 
built into the Kaiser Timesaver sink 





Tracy Lifetime Stainless Steel sinks of- 
fer sliding lower shelves. Knee space 
for comfortable sitting at the sink is 
provided by the recessed center section 





The G-E Electric Sink combines a dis- 
posal unit and automatic, electric dish- 
washer which, it is said, can wash one 
hundred pieces of tableware at one time. 
The American Sink, at right, eliminates 
the back ledge, giving a larger bowl. A 
cutting board locks into place and un- 
derneath are two concealed drawers. 
The soap basket and a removable shelf 
for the left compartment are also 
standard equipment. Inset shows the 
fingertip controlled faucet and spray 
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INKS have come a long, long way 
since the first pump-in-the-pantry 
type was installed. The modern 
sink is a thing of beauty and of ever- 
increasing utility. Its bowls and work 
surfaces are made of durable, easy-to- 
clean materials. It gleams with the 
white of porcelain enamel or the metal- 
lic luster of stainless steel or Monel 
metal. Rounded corners and smooth 
surfaces give it a streamlined appear- 
ance and make it easier to clean. Un- 
sightly plumbing and understructures 
are modestly encased in useful cabinets. 
New features make the sink more 
useful. Dishwashers have taken over 
one time-consuming job. In some cases, 
the operation is entirely divorced from 
the sink by means of a separate dish- 
washing unit; in others, this appliance 
is built into the sink. Garbage disposal 
units save on dirty work. Rinsing is 
made easier by special spray attach- 
ments. Cabinets are sound deadened. 
Recessed center sections give comfor- 
table knee space for sitting down at the 
sink. Special equipment such as cut- 
ting boards, breadstuff drawers, par- 
titioned cutlery drawers, built-in gar- 
bage cans, cleaning supply racks and 















The Kitchen Sink 


By Lois Cook 
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towel-drying compartments have been 
added. 

Despite all these improvements, to- 
day’s homemaker has definite ‘designs 
on the sink of tomorrow. A_ survey 
shows that she wants such innovations 
as pre-set temperature regulators with 
one-faucet water supply, knee-or-foot- 
operated faucets, rubber panel insets 
or drainboards, fold-away rubber drain 
racks for dishes, and bins for pots and 
pans which can be pulled out and 
raised to table level for easy access. 

That is not all. Over half the women 
polled want the sink basin divided into 
two sections for washing and rinsing. 
They want faucets in back apd they 
want the sink and its cabinet built with 
a smooth unbroken surface and as little 
hardware as possible. 

Manufacturers today take women’s 
ideas seriously. They take their cue 
for equipment design from just such 
polls as this. Already, following the ad- 
vice of home economists and home- 
makers, manufacturers have turned the 
sink from a water supply and liquid 
waste disposal unit to a full - fledged 
major appliance. For examples of the 
streamlined sinks that are on the market 
today, study illustrations on this page. 
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Recipe of the Month 













Onion Cheese Pie 


1% cups fine soda cracker crumbs 3 eggs, slightly beaten 
(about 33 crackers) 1 tsp. salt 
2% cup onions, sliced thin 4 tsp. pepper 
14 cup butter, melted 4 lb, cheddar processed cheese, finely 
2 tbsp. butter shredded 


1% cups milk, scalded 


Combine cracker crumbs and melted butter. Blend thoroughly and press evenly 

in buttered, deep, 9-inch pie plate. Fry onions in butter until lightly browned. “ 
Place in bottom of cracker-crumb crust. Scald milk and slowly add to the eggs, 

stirring constantly. Add salt, pepper and cheese. Pour over onions. Bake in a 

slow oven (350°F.) 40 to 45 minutes or until a silver knife comes out clean. Makes 

4 to 6 servings. 
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Keeping Up to Date on Nutrition 


This is third in a series of four articles by Mrs. Clayton. Part I discussed 
recent advances in the dietetics field; Part II covered proteins and fats. This 
month carbohydrates and minerals are reviewed. Part IV will be on vitamins 


E HAVE already reviewed two im- 
Weecan classes of nutrients—pro- 

teins and fats—and their place in 
the diet. 

Carbohydrates are the third great 
class of foodstuffs. They are also com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen; 
the hydrogen and oxygen in the rela- 
tionship found in water. They are 
truly hydrates of carbon. 

We find carbohydrates universally 
grown and appearing as a major part 
of the diet throughout the world ex- 
cept in the frozen regions around the 
poles. 

Cereals and cereal products, starchy 
vegetables, sugars, sirups and honey, 
and fruits of all kinds are vegetable 
sources of carbohydrate. Animal sources 
are limited to the glycogen (animal 
starch) of liver and of oysters and to 
lactose (milk sugar). 

Carbohydrates are classified into three 
‘groups: 

. Simple sugars or monosaccharides of 
which there are three: 

a. Glucose (or dextrose) 

b. Fructose (or levulose) 

c. Galactose 

Double sugars or disaccharides com- 
posed of two of the above mono- 
saccharides: 

.a. Sucrose—common table sugar— 

(glucose, fructose) 

‘b. Maltose—derived from all starches 

(glucose, glucose) 

c. Lactose—milk sugar — (galactose, 
glucose) 
. Polysaccharides (many sugars) 

a. Starches 
‘'b. Glycogen 
.c. Dextrins 

All three yield glucose 
upon digestion 


ws 


ob 


Cellulose — the woody structure of 
-plants and fruits—absorbs water but is 
not digested. Thus we see that the 
products of the digestion of carbohy- 
.drates are the three monosaccharides 
which are absorbed by the blood, car- 
ried to the liver, and either built up 
into glycogen there or released into the 
-general circulation in glucose form. 
‘Glucose is the only circulating sugar 
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and is a clean and quick form of en- 
ergy for the body, oxidizing readily as 


" needed. 


When carbohydrate is eaten in excess 
of body needs the surplus glulose is 


, stored in glycogen for emergency use 


or if the glycogen storehouses are filled 
it may be changed into fat and stored 
as such, 

Our starchy foods and sugars are 
popular because of their pleasant fla- 
vors, low cost and universal distribu- 
tion. Most Americans eat more than 
fifty percent of their total calories as 
carbohydrate which is. a desirable dis- 
tribution since fat calories aré ideally 
one-third and protein calories about 
fifteen percent. The errors in the use 
of carbohydrates lie chiefly with the 
over-use of sugars. Since we have seen 
that all starches will, after digestion, 
become sugars we should be more cau- 
tious about using such large quantities 
of sugar as such. The body will have 
an excess of sugar which must, and 
will, be stored as fat or in great excess 
thrown off through the kidneys. 

A good example of this sugary type 
of diet may be seen in many breakfasts. 
Let us take for example the following 
menu: 


MENU SUGARS PRESENT 
Orange Fructose and glucose 
juice 
Cereal Glucose from cereal 
Cane sugar Sucrose and glucose 


Milk Lactose from milk 
Toast Glucose from bread 
Butter, jam Glucose from marmalade 
or mar- 
malade 
Coffee 
cream 
Sugar Sucrose from table sugar 


Only the butter (and cream to less 
extent) are free of sugar. Coffee has 
no value except flavor and stimulant. 
And it looked like a good menu until 
it was analyzed for sugar content! An 
egg and no marmalade would change 


that sugary picture and also provide a 
breakfast which would last until the 
next meal time. 

If candy is eaten between meals there 
is a flood of sugar into the blood with- 
in the hour. The results of the over- 
use of sugar are not good. It is habit 
forming, it overworks the pancreas and 
kidneys, it irritates mucous linings, and 
it robs the appetite for more valuable 
foods. 

The functions of the carbohydrates, 
especially fruits and vegetables, in addi- 
tion to furnishing more than half of 
our energy, are to supply texture va- 
riety, flavor and color to our meals. 
They carry water-soluble vitamins, fat 
soluble vitamins, minerals, water and 
cellulose. 

Recent research has shown that glu- 
cose is indispensable to body functions. 
All tissues are constantly using it for 
their functions; the integrity of the 
central nervous system is dependent 
upon a constant supply of glucose. The 
blood sugar level must be maintained 
if normal health is to be achieved. 

All of these facts make the place of 
carbohydrates in the diet a very im- 
portant one. The practical application 
and best dietary use of carbohydrates 
includes the following: 

1. Only two major starches at a meal. 

2. Sugary foods at the end of the 
meal, never on an empty stomach. 


becomes aware of the fact that the 

body is literally composed of the 
foods we eat. The chemical elements 
in our foods are identical with those of 
which the body structure is built. Con- 
tinuous regulation and functioning of 
every organ in the body throughout 
life is dependent upon the presence of 
these elements in the right amounts in 
out diet. 

Two-thirds of the body weight is 
water, which is composed of hydro- 
gen and oxygen. Carbon occurs prom- 
inently in all body tissues and nitrogen 


|: the study of minerals, one really 


and sulphur are essential constituents — 


of such protein tissues as muscles, or- 
gans and the nervous system. These 
five elements make up 96 per cent of 
the total body weight. 

The remaining four per cent is com- 
posed of at least fifteen different ele- 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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HEESE is a many-sided food. In 
some of its forms, it is a staple in 
the poor man’s diet. In others, it 
is the ultimate in epicurean delights. 

According to tradition, the grand- 
father of all cheeses was made by acci- 
dent. An Arab, crossing the dessert, 
carried with him a sheep’s stomach bag 
filled with goat’s milk. When he ar- 
rived at his destination he found, in- 
stead of milk, a mass of solid material— 
a simple cheese much like the cottage 
cheese of today. 

Many of the descendants of that first 
cheese bear little resemblance to each 
other or to their legendary ancestor. 
They come in an endless variety of 
shapes and colors. There are the big, 
red Dutch cheeses so heavy that there 
is a legend that a man-of-war, running 
out of cannon balls, substituted cheeses 
and won the battle. There are the fa- 
miliar American cheddar and the many 
processed cheeses in their brightly deco- 
rated glass containers. There are the 
creamy Liederkrantz and the odorifer- 
ous Limburger. Although, specialists 
estimate, there are as many as 400 varie- 
ties of cheese. 

For purposes of classification, cheeses 
are generally divided into two groups— 
hard and soft—and these are subdivided. 
Using this method, a few of the more 
common cheeses would be classified as 
follows: 

I. Hard 
A. Semi-hard 
1. Mold ripened 
a. Gorgonzola 
b. Roquefort 
c. Stilton 
2. Bacteria ripened 
a. Brick 
b. Munster 
B. Hard 
1. With air holes 
a. Swiss 
b. Parmesan 
2. No air holes 
a. Cheddar 
b. Edam 
c. Gouda 
II. Soft 
A. Unripened 
1. Cottage cheese 
2. Cream cheese 
B. Ripened 
1. Mold ripened 
a. Camembert 
b. Brie 
2. Bacteria ripened 
a. Limburger 

Basically, cheese of any kind is con- 
centrated milk. Usually rennin is added 
to the milk to cause the solid matter 
to separate from the liquid. In the case 
of the legendary Arab, it was casein in 
his sheep’s stomach canteen which 
curdled the milk. After the cheese has 
been separated from the liquid, it is 
set aside to age. 








No matter how you pronounce it—or spell it—a Welsh rabbit makes a rare bi’ 
to eat. Cooking directions for this favorite cheese dish are given on page 43 


A Bit About Cheese 


By Patricia Appleyard 


During this ripening process cheeses 
develop their distinctive flavors and it 
is then that the correct kind of micro- 
organism becomes all-important. As a 
rule, in hard cheeses, the organisms 
which are responsible for flavor are dis- 
tributed throughout the body of the 
cheese. In soft, ripened cheeses, the or- 
ganisms are on the outside and gradu- 
ally penetrate. It is very difficult to 
duplicate the conditions under which 
many of the choice varieties of cheese 
are aged. For centuries, no one could 
copy successfully the cheeses made in 
the damp, windy caves of Roquefort. 
Monasteries in the Middle Ages built 
their fortunes on cheeses that they 
alone could make. 

Cheeses have been known since Bib- 
lical times. It is recorded that David 
was carrying cheeses to his captain 
when he met Goliath. The Vikings 
were paid in cheese instead of money 
and, during a coin shortage, Caesar’s 
troops accepted cheese in payment. 
Even today in certain sections of Switz- 
erland, it is customary when a daugh- 
ter is born into a family to make a 
wheel of cheese which is not cut until 
her wedding day. 

About five quarts of milk go into 
every pound of cheese. The calorie 
content of different types varies. Amer- 
ican cheddar gives about 125 calories 
an ounce. Cream cheese has a high fat 
content, but it is high in moisture and 
so gives only 110 calories an ounce. 


Cheese, like milk, is rich in calcium, 


phosphorus and high-quality protein. 


To many women, cheese has the same 


value that it did for the old Welsh 
chieftain who invented Welsh rarebit. 
Surprised by unexpected guests, he dis- 
covered that there was not enough 
meat to go around and hastily impro 
vised the dish beloved of gourmets to- 
day. Rarebit is pronounced “rabbit,” 
it is said, because it was for that ani- 
mal that the new dish was substituted. 
Besides being an acceptable meat sub- 
stitute, cheese is a good food in its own 
right. It can be eaten between meals, 
in appetizers, as a main course or as 
a very special dessert. 

Every cook has her own favorite 
cheese recipe. It may be for an old 
standby like macaroni and cheese or for 
an exotic dish served only on special 
occasions. Here are a few cheese recipes 
that will fit into both every day and 
Sunday-best menus. 


Cheese Strata 


12 slices day-old bread 

4 lb, cheese spread 
4 eggs 

21% cups milk 

salt 

pepper 


Arrange 6 slices of bread (crusts 
trimmed) in the bottom of a baking 
dish, fitting them in so that the entire 
surface is covered. Spread the bread 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


them. They can be warmed-over 

versions of last night’s dinner or a 
challenge to the imagination. The stu- 
dent who has learned to look on left- 
overs as assets rather than liabilities 
can, even in these days of high prices, 
produce a balanced budget as well as a 
balanced meal. 

The first pont to remember is not to 
serve leftovers the very next day. Cooks 
who do are sure to be greeted with the 
comment, “Oh, eating up the party, 
are we?’ A man’s food memory is 
only about thirty-six hours long, so let 
a day elapse between the service of 
Roast Lamb and Lamb Terrapin, or 
Boiled Cod and Fish Loaf, for example, 
so that the two will not be connected 
in the male mind. 


coe are what you make of 


Remember also, that the successful 
camouflaging of a leftover depends 
largely on the seasoning and flavoring 
added and on the garnishing and man- 
ner of service on this second appear- 
ance. Who in the world would asso- 
ciate rosy Duck in Apples with the 
meager fragments left on the platter— 
especially after it seemed all one could 
do to make the duck “go round” the 
first time? Herbs, spices and seasonings 
have a decided place in leftover cook- 
ery, but they must be used with judg- 
ment, keeping in mind that a little goes 
a long way. 

Never forget to point out to students 
that when leftovers are being utilized 
food value must be carefully considered. 
One good way is by adding cheese, with 
its extra protein, to any dish where it 
can normally be used—and that means 
to perhaps seventy-five out of one hun- 
red savory leftovers, scalloped dishes, 
croquettes, creamed mixtures etc. All 
too often one is so pleased with the 
saving of a little cash in using a left- 
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over that the matter of nutrition is apt 
to be at least partially overlooked. 

Many times two or more leftovers 
can be combined to provide one gen- 
erous main dish. In Veal Rollover, for 
instance, the pastry might well be an 
over-plus from pie or tartlets and the 
veal, if scanty, could be eked out with 
dressing or crispy croutons. Incident- 
ally, if the suggested gravy is lacking it 
can often be replaced by a good ready- 
prepared tomato sauce or a canned 
soup. 

It is not easy to give exact directions 
for this type of cooking because one 
often does not have just the same com- 
binations with which to work. The 
following recipes will serve as examples 
of what can be done with leftovers aside 
from the more conventional hash, cro- 
quettes and creamed dishes. We have 
not mentioned leftover bread and bread 
crumbs because they were discussed, 
even though briefly, not very long ago.* 


Fish Loaf 


1% cups milk 

24 cup bread crumbs 
2 eggs 
2 cups flaked cooked fish 
Salt and pepper 
Pinch of mixed herbs 
2 tbsp. lemon juice 
Slight grated lemon rind 


Scald milk, add crumbs and cook five 
minutes, stirring constantly. Add beaten 
egg yolks and cook over hot water 
(double boiler) for three minutes, still 
stirring. Cool slightly, stir in fish, sea- 
sonings, herbs, lemon juice and rind 
and finally fold in beaten egg whites. 
Turn into well-greased deep dish, set 
this in a pan of hot water and bake in 





*Save That Bread!, page 38, January, 1948 
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moderate oven—350-375°F., 
about 45 minutes. Serve plain or with 
any preferred sauce with a white sauce 
base such as parsley, oyster, shrimp, etc. 


until set, 


Cheesed Seafood 
2 cups flaked cooked fish 
4, cups cheese sauce 
1 minced pimiento 
1 tbsp. minced parsley 
1 
2 
1 


_ 
SS 


tbsp. minced olives 
tbsp. buttered crumbs 
tablespoon grated cheese 


Combine all ingredients except 
crumbs and cheese. Turn into cas- 
serole or individual baking dishes and 
top with blended crumbs and cheese. 
Bake in moderately hot oven, 375- 
400°F., 25 minutes. 


Lamb Terrapin 
thsp. butter or fortified margarine 
tsp. dry mustard 
tbsp. flour 

1% tsp. salt 
1% cups stock 
\%4 cup cream 
thsp. Worcestershire sauce 
cups diced cold lamb 
diced hard-cooked eggs 
tbsp. sherry 


Nm & 


N\ 


NWN 


Melt butter or margarine, add mus- 
tard, flour and salt and when smoothly 
blended, add stock, cream and Worcest- 
ershire sauce. Bring to boiling point 
and cook five minutes. Add meat and 
eggs, heat thoroughly, but do not boil. 
Stir in wine and serve immediately on 
toast. 

Veal Rollover 
2 cups cold minced veal 

1 cup minced cooked ham 
\%% cup diced celery 
1% tsp, grated lemon rind 
% tsp. salt 
¥% tsp. pepper 
14 cup gravy 

Plain pastry or baking biscuit dough 


Combine meats, celery and season- 
ings and moisten with gravy. Roll out 
pastry or biscuit dought rather thin, 
spread with the filling, moisten edges 
and roll up like a jelly roll. Place on a 
greased baking pan and bake in hot 
oven, 400°F., about 25 minutes. Cut 
into slices for serving and pass addi- 
tional gravy (or sauce) separately. 


Other meats may be used varying the 
flavoring to suit the meat—onion and 
minced parsley with beef; sage and 
diced apple in place of celery with 
pork; grated lemon rind and juice with 
chicken or turkey. 

Everybody makes soup from the car- 
cass of the chicken or Christmas turkey, 
but why not try using chicken or tur- 
key giblets or the carcass of a duck? 

(Concluded on page 52) 


















passes her recipes on to others in 

terms of “a pinch of this and a 
dab of that” but with home economists 
the explanation of the hows and whys 
of cooking has to be made from a firm 
foundation of scientific principle. Dur- 
ing a demonstration in food prepara- 
tion, during the period in the food lab- 
oratory or in writing copy for news- 
papers or magazines, a home economist 
may not actually have to present the 
scientific background for a procedure 
to make her point about a recipe but 
if the question comes from the audi- 
ence, she has to know the facts. 

To most students of home economics, 
the study of chemistry, physics and bi- 
ology is a tedious procedure. A _black- 
board covered with equations repre- 
senting chemical reactions may seem 
far afield from the very practical aspects 
of home economics yet many of those 
“two-and-two-make-four” rules apply to 
cookery. 7 

Unless a book on the topic of chem- 
istry of foods and cookery is part of 
your daily reading matter, it would be 
well to review some of the common re- 
actions of foods which can be explained 
scientifically. 


M = an acclaimed good cook 


Pigmentation of Fruits 
and Vegetables 

As nutritionists we advise, and rightly 
so, the abundant use of colored vege- 
tables in the diet. The color is one of 
the most appealing qualities of vege- 
tables. Cooked fruits and vegetables 
which retain their color are to be de- 
sired. Chlorophyll is the substance re- 
sponsible for the green color in nature 
and certain definite reactions can be ex- 
pected when chlorophyll is treated with 
an acid or an alkali. 

In the chemical composition of chlo- 
rophyll are found magnesium and two 
alcohol groups, one methyl and one 
phytol. Alkaline: substances cause the 
hydrolysis of the linkages of these 
groups and a resulting intensification 
of the pigment to a bright green. This 
procedure is demonstrated by the ad- 
dition of soda in cooking green peas 
but its addition is not to be advised 
for two reasons: soda tends to weaken 
vegetable cellulose and make it soft 
and even slimy; further, the soda fos- 
ters the destruction of some vitamins, 
especially ascorbic acid. 

The palatability of green vegetables 
is increased for some tastes by the ad- 
dition of an acid, such as vinegar on 
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Some Cooking Result 








Do you know why candy will not harden on a humid day? Or why baked goods 
sometimes taste soapy? Do you know the reason spinach turns dark after stand- 
ing in a lemon sauce? The latter question arose at a demonstration of vegetable 
cookery the author recently attended and the teacher in charge was at a loss for 
an answer. This caused Miss Hedgecock to suspect that there are many home eco- 
nomics teachers who, like this one, would benefit from a review of common chem- 
ical reactions. We thought she was right and asked her to do this article 


spinach or a lemon sauce on broccoli. 
Acids react on chlorophyll to replace 
the magnesium of the chlorophyll with 
hydrogen, causing an accompanying 
brownish color. Prolonged cooking 
tends to cause chlorophyll to decom- 
pose. If the green color is to be pre- 
served, cooking time should be short 
and if an acid is to be used, it should 
be added just before serving. 

Acids destroy the bright green color 
of vegetables but protect, and even in- 
tensify, the pigments found in rice, 
cauliflower, beets and cherries. In rice, 
cauliflower, white cabbage and onions 
the pigments responsible for the whitish 
color are called flavones and flavonols. 
Alkalis cause these pigments to become 
yellowish; therefore, in cooking these 
foods, the addition of a teaspoon of 
lemon juice or vinegar per quart of 
water is to be advised. 

Anthocyanins are responsible for the 
blue, purple and red shades to be found 
™ cherries, grapes, blueberries and 
beets as well as in certain other fruits 
and vegetables. In an acid solution 
pure anthocyanins are bright red, for 
example, with Harvard beets. In some 
fruits and vegetables, pigments other 
than anthocyanins may be present to 
give a different color reaction but with 
the most common red colored foods— 
cherries, strawberries and beets, the ad- 
dition of lemon juice or vinegar will 
give a brighter red color. 


Seapy Tasting Cake or Cookies 

A child after taking a bite of a cooky 
may say, “This tastes like soap, I don’t 
like it.” His mother, who is used to 
complaints of one kind or another, dis- 
pels the thought by assuring the child 
the cooky could not be soapy. But if 
a cooky tastes like soap to an adult, 


By Elizabeth Hedgecock 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
Salem College, Winston-Salem 

Currently Newspaper Food Editor 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


some kind of explanation is in order. 

Organic chemistry textbooks contain 
a description accompanied by formulas 
to show the steps in the hydrolysis of 
fats to form glycerol and fatty acids 
and the subsequent treatment of the 
fatty acids by an alkali to form soap. 
Soap is produced commercially by the 
same procedure. 

The hydrolysis of fat or of the short- 
ening used in a recipe takes place dur- 
ing the baking of the product, making 
available free fatty acids. Alkali is 
available in cakes or cookies in the 
form of the soda to be found in baking 
powder and chemically 4 soap-like com- 
pound is formed; therefore a soapy 
tasting cooky is highly possible, especi- 
ally in products which have been baked 
for some period of time. The soap- 
like compound is not in the least harm- 
ful; in composition it resembles prod- 
ucts formed in the human body during 
certain stages of fat digestion. 


Cooking and the Weather 


Different results can be expected on 
rainy or foggy days than those obtained 
on clear days, especially with any type 
of sugar cookery. The invisible moist- 
ure which is always present in the air 
to some degree is called humidity. 
When the humidity passes the seventy 
per cent mark, it becomes a cooking 
hazard. 

In making candy or cake icing, for 
instance, the sugar mixture hardens 
only when the sugar reaches a definite 
concentration which is possible only by 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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Keeping Up to Date 
on Nutrition 
(Continued from page 30) 


ments. Some of these elements have 
an importance to both body structure 
and functions out of all proportion to 
the amount present. Four of them 
need special attention from the dietetic 
point of view. These are calcium, 
phosphorus, iron and iodine. All the 
rest will probably be found in the 
same foods which provide adequate 
amounts of the four named above. 


Caleium 


Calcium is a good example of the 
important part a mineral element has 
in both building and regulation of the 
body. In combination with phosphorus 
it gives rigidity to bones, teeth and 
nails, It is needed by the young in 
liberal quantities since we are born 
with soft skeletons which need calcifi- 
cation and which must also increase in 
size. 

Calcium is important throughout life 
for its regulatory as well as building 
properties. It assists in regulation of 
the heart beat, in clotting of the blood, 
in contraction and relaxation ofall 
muscles and in maintenance of neu- 
trality in the tissues. 


Milk and some of the green vege- 
tables, especially members of the cab- 
bage family, are best food sources of 
calcium. The newly revised dietary 
allowance for calcium is one gram for 
the adult (instead of .8 gram.). Three 
cups of milk plus one serving of greens 
would provide the amount needed. 

Part of the milk could be taken as 
cheddar cheese, one ounce of which 
contains as much calcium as one cup 
of milk. For the person who does not 
like milk, it is a very difficult matter 
to get sufficient calcium. The require- 
ment during the growth period can 
only be met when a quart of milk is 
included in the diet in addition to 
other foods which contain smaller 
amounts of calcium. 


The ability of the body to absorb 
the calcium furnished by the food sup- 
ply is dependent upon a favorable en- 
vironment in the intestinal tract. Un- 
favorable factors include too much 
fiber, excesses of fat and an alkaline 
reaction in the upper intestinal region. 
Oxalic acid present in some foods 
forms an insoluble calcium product 
which is wasted from the body. The 
presence of vitamin D in the digestive 
tract insures a more complete absorp- 
tion of the calcium into the blood 
stream. 


If calcium is present in the diet in 
excess of the immediate needs, it may 
be stored in the trabeculae of the 
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bones. This storage is of great value 
in meeting unusual growth demands or 
in emergencies such as occur in sick- 
ness or accident. 


Phosphorus 

Phosphorus in combination with cal- 
cium and with vitamin D is also a 
builder of skeletal tissues. About one- 
fourth of all the phosphorus in the body 
is distributed among the soft tissues. 
Of all the minerals in the body, phos- 
phorus has the most varied role. It is 
a constituent of the nucleus of every 
cell, and it functions in the interme- 
diary metabolism of the carbohydrates, 
fats and proteins. Indeed there is 
scarcely a chemical reaction in the body 
that does not involve a phosphorus 
compound. One of the earliest known 
of its functions is the buffer action 
it exerts in the elimination of excess 
acid from the bloodstream by way of 
the kidneys. 

The best sources of phosphorus are 
the protein foods. If the protein intake 
is adequate in quantity and quality, the 
phosphorus content will usually also be 
adequate. 

Phosphorus and calcium together, 





aided by vitamin D, promote growth. 
A limited supply of any one or of all 
three will result in stunted growth, 
poor tooth and bone development and 
a nutritional deficiency disease known 
as rickets. 


Iron is the third important mineral 
element which must be planned for in 
the diet. It is known to function in 
two ways: (1) as a component of the 
hemoglobin in the red cells of the 
blood and (2) as a constituent of cer- 
tain respiratory enzymes needed for 
cellular oxidation. Since the hemo- 
globin transports oxygen to the issues 
from the lungs and also aids in the 
removal of the carbon dioxide from’ the 


tissues, normal respiration of the body 
is dependent upon the presence of ade- 
quate amounts of iron in the blood. 

The chromatin material of the nuc- 
lei of all animal cells also contains 
iron. Without sufficient iron, the oxi- 
dative processes are decreased, result- 
ing in lack of energy, weakness and 
fatigue. This condition is also char- 
acterized by pallor of the skin and mu- 
cous linings and is known as hypo- 
chromic anemia (nutritional anemia.) 
The red cell count may or may not be 
normal but the hemoglobin content of 
the cells is below normal. 

The causes of this type of anemia 
are either too little food iron or in- 
ability to absorb the iron provided by 
the diet. Too little hydrochloric acid 
secreted by the stomach or too much 
fiber or fat in the digestive tract may 
all be factors in interfering with the 
absorption of iron. The presence of 
calcium favors intestinal absorption of 
iron. 

The adult requirement of twelve 
milligrams is not difficult to achieve so 
long as the diet includes regularly a 
serving of red meat, one egg, a pint of 
milk, two servings of whole grain or 
fortified bread and two servings each 
of fruits and green vegetables. 


Iodine 


Iodine is the fourth mineral which 
must be planned for in the diet, espe- 
cially for those who live in the inland 
sections of this country. It is found 
in the air, water, soil and in foods 
grown near the sea coast. Sea foods 
are an excellent source of all minerals 
and especially of iodine. 

The functions of iodine are impor- 
tant. It is needed for normal growth 
and for regulation of the rate of en- 
ergy metabolism. It is intimately con- 
nected in structure with the hormone 
thyroxin, secreted by the thyroid gland. 

In goitrous regions (those which have 
been washed free of iodine it is de- 
sirable to use commercially fortified 
table salt which has a standard amount 
of iodine added. The use of this salt 
as seasoning at the table and in cook- 
ing will provide sufficient iodine for 
the daily needs. 

Of recent years we have heard fre- 
quently of the “trace” elements. The 
name obviously refers to those min- 
erals which are present in animal tis- 
sues in such small quantities that they 
cannot be weighed with accuracy. Five 
of these which have been found to be 
essential to animal life are copper, co- 
balt, fluorine, manganese and zinc. In- 
formation concerning these elements is 
still fragmentary. No special dietic 
consideration is necessary since they 
occur on many commonly used foods. 
(Final installment—Vitamins.) 
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How to Adapt 


Quantity Recipes 


to Your 


HEN school opened this fall some 
We: you were concerned for the first 


time with the management of a 
school lunchroom. Others of you were 
returning to that duty with a fresh ap- 
proach and ambition to do an even bet- 
ter job this school year-by providing 
better food, satisfying more children, 
and maintaining a lower food cost. It 
is a big order and one that offers a 
knotty challenge in the face of current 
prices and the lack of time, help, space 
and equipment that often confronts the 
busy teacher who takes on this respon- 
sibility. 

We are all agreed that the best asset 
that any food manager can have is a 
set of standardized recipes that will 
give consistently dependable results. It 
is only with a good recipe followed ac- 
curately that one can be sure of food 
of high quality from day to day. It 
is only with recipes which are known 
to produce a definite yield that one 
can be sure of a given amount of food 
that will make a definite number of 
portions of a definite size. But where 
can one get such recipes? 

With the time to test and build a re- 
liable home size recipe into a large 
recipe using a combination of cooking 
skill, application of food standards, 
mathematics and editing this can be 
accomplished. But if there is too little 
time, perhaps, fer. you to accomplish 
this yourself there are large quantity 
recipes available from many sources 
that may be relied upon to give you 
good constructive help if you will study 
them and use the service they offer, 
converting it to your own best ad- 
vantage. 

Consider first what comprises your 
problem and make the recipe selection 
in view of your own needs and 
limitations. It must be remembered 
that in feeding children a large variety 
and selection are not necessary and for 
many reasons may be inadvisable. It 
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N ees By Eulalia Crum Blair 


General Foods Corporation, New York 


is far better to concentrate on fewer 
dishes and make them just as good as 
they can be made than it is to in- 
crease the variety at the expense of 
quality. For instance, mashed potatoes 
may be served over and over again if 
they are properly prepared and well 
seasoned, hot, smooth and creamy, 
beaten to perfection, seasoned with 
enough salt and just the right amount 
of hot milk. Such basic foods served 
at their best never lose their appeal. 

It must be remembered that recipes 
developed in test kitchens are designed 
to meet the needs of situations as var- 
ied as hospitals, dining rooms, cafe- 
terias, tea rooms and industrial cafe- 
terias for inplant feeding. Not every 
recipe, therefore, is suited to every type 
of service. Look over the material, 
then, and select the recipes that can 
be adapted to your need. It takes 
thought and judgment and, yes, some- 
times fortitude to recognize and adhere 
to a choice of foods that can be made 
and served at their best under the pe- 
culiarities of your situation. A fresh 
raspberry bavarian may read _ with 
mouth watering appeal. Even if it 
could be made for school cafeteria serv- 
ice within the limits of cost there is 
little doubt that a group of youngsters 
would pass it up for the bright appeal 
of a fruited red gelatine. 

One of the most successful commis- 
saries that I know, making and trans- 
porting food for miles in heated trucks, 
can attribute their success to the fact 
that they attempt only the foods that 
will take the abuse that their produc- 
tion problem presents. Their soups, 
stews, baked ham and corned beef hash 
are superlative but think how disas- 
trous it would be were they to attempt 
a souffle, rare broiled steak or a biscuit 
topped meat pie! Somewhat in the 
same vein, muffins are simply impossible 
without muffin pans and a parfait is 
out of the question if plates are the 








only dishes available for serving. 

Preparation time as well as the skill 
of the employee is a strong factor in 
determining the recipes to select and 
the foods to prepare. In this respect 
the use of prepared mixes, pudding 
powders and other prepared desserts 
may be considered. They save time, 
give a product of dependable quality 
and produce a known quantity. Manu- 
facturers, too, provide recipes for use 
of these products and offer serving 
suggestions. 

Let’s not forget the multiple use of 
good basic dishes and the many serv- 
ing variations possible. A recent look 
at a government recipe project brings 
this idea forcibly to mind. A _ good 
basic custard bread pudding rated sev- 
eral tasty and colorful souces. Besides, 
it changed its flavor with brown sugar, 
added rasins or dates and again, be- 
came quite exciting when sliced peaches 
were added. 

A woman once told me that she made 
the same cake recipe in her home for 
a year without monotony. It sounded 
a little unimaginative at first but when 
one thinks of all the variations possible 
with layers, loaves, cup cakes, Boston 
cream pies and cottage pudding; the 
fillings, icings and sauces that dress 
them up and provide innumerable 
changes in contour, flavor and color it 
is easy to realize that her cakes need 
not have been dull at that. The basic 
cake was good and she improved her 
skill as the year went by. 

Now granted that the recipe material 
has been screened and your selection 
made. You still may not have material 
that is in usable form for you. It is 
rare indeed to find a recipe that is 
truly tailor made. It may not be made 
in the amounts that you need to pre- 
pare. The portions may be too large 
or possibly too small. For example, a 
recipe may yield a gallon of mixture, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Note: 





School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Plan, These same menus may be used for the Type A 
Program by (1) increasing the protein from one ounce to two ounces; (2) increasing the serving of fruit and vege- 
table from 44 cup to % of a cup; (3) using two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine in place of one teaspoon. 
These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. 


See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 








































































































Cream Cheese 
and Pickle 


DATE SOUP...8c HOT DISH... 18c SALADS...15¢ SANDWICHES...8c DESSERTS... 8c 
Beef Boston Baked Beans, Frankfort, Molded Grape- | American Cheese Lemon Cake 
{ Noodle Cole Slaw, Brown Bread* fruit; Orange | Dried Fruit Pudding, Lemon 
and Pineapple and Nut uce 
Chicken & Tomato Juice, Baked Potato,* Green Beans | Chicory and Cream Cheese and Steamed Blue- 
2 Vegetable with Cheese Sauce, Half Peanut Butter Tomato Olive berry Pudding, 
Sandwich Wedges we on Blueberry S. 
ye 
Vegetable Pot Roast, Mashed Potato, Gravy, Fruit Fresh Slaw Chocolate 
3 Broccoli, Poppy Seed Roll* Cottage Cheese Chip Cake 
a and Raisin 
| Clam | Fruit Juice, Baked Cod Fillet, Egg Sauce, | Molded Tuna Salad Roll Apricot Upside 
4 Lpewder Peas, Whole Wheat Roll* Raspberry Jam Down Cake 
15¢ 
| Lamb Scalloped Noodles with Tomato and Cheese, | Pineapple & Fresh Salad Baked Apple, 
Broth Bacon Strip, Sliced Peaches, Bran Raisin Stuffed Plum | Strawberry Jam Light Cream 
Muffin* 
| a 
u Cream of Orange Juice, Chopped Liver Sandwich,* | Orange & Pimiento Cheese % Peach Pudding 
Mushroom Gravy, Stewed Tomatoes, Roll* Cabbage Fruit Spread 
g Vegetable | Sliced Ham, Scalloped Potato, Grilled Pine- | Apricot & Lettuce & Bacon Devil’s Food 
ey apple Slice, Corn Muffin* Cheese Jelly & Nut ke 
| Cream of |Lamb Fricassee with Vegetables on Mashed | Fruit Sliced Tomato * Apple Sauce 
10 Spinach Potato, Green Salad, Roll* Cream Cheese Pudding 
and Date 
| Oyster | ‘Tomato Juice, Cheese Fondue, Frozen Red Apple, Salmon Roll Gingerbread, 
if | Chowder Green Beans, Nut Muffin* Pineapple & | Raisin Bread Whipped 
| * Celery and Butter Cream 
14 Chicken Tomato Juice, Welsh Rabbit on Toast, Greens Peanut Butter Cocoanut (Red) 
Raspberry Fruit Gelatine Jam Layer Cake 
Cream of Chicken Creole on Rice, Tossed Green Stuffed Pepper Chopped Ham & Queen Pudding 
15 | Pea Salad, Roll* Relish 
: Lettuce 
Alphabet Baked Potato, Squash, Fruit Salad, Roll* Deviled Egg Bologna Roll* _— Spice 
e 












































Johnny Cake* 














Vegetable Roast Lamb, Mashed Potato, Lettuce, Russian | American Cheese Lemon Chiffon 
17 Chowder Glazed Carrots, Prune Muffin* sing Jelly and Nut Pie, Graham 
Cracker Crust 
Fresh Tomato Juice, Fish Cake, Cole Slaw, Roll* Minted Fruit Sardine & Egg Apple Cobbler 
18 | Vegetable ream Cheese & 
Marmalade 
Mid-Winter Vacation 
2b Onion Tomato Juice, Baked Potato, Fresh Vegetable | Lettuce * Molasses Rice 
Grilled Luncheon Meat, Fruit Salad, Prune and Nut Pudding 











* Butter or fortified margarine served with breadstuff. 
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Recipes for February 
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Cheese Fondue 
(50 servings) 


5 lbs. American cheese 1 pt. water 

3% lbs, bread cubes 2 cups dried milk 
1 tbsp. salt 1 qt. water 
3 cups dried eggs 5 qts. milk 


Arrange bread and grated cheese in alternate layers 
in large baking pans. Reconstitute dried eggs and 
dried milk. Add scalded milk to eggs. Stir well. 
Pour milk mixture over bread and cheese. Place 
pans over water and bake 45-50 minutes at 350°F. 
or until firm. 


Boiled Dressing 


(1% gals.) 
2 cups sugar 1 cup milk, dried 
5 tbsp. salt 2 qts. milk 
2 cups flour 2 cups eggs, dried 
Y% cup dry mustard 1 qt. water 


i) 


tbsp, paprika 1 qt. vinegar 


Mix first six ingredients and blend with milk. Re- 
constitute the dried eggs in water. Mix with vinegar 
in top of double boiler. Add milk mixture. Stir 
until thick and smooth. Continue cooking for 20 
minutes. 


Boiled Fruit Spice Cake 
(50 servings) 


1 qj. sugar 34 Ib. prunes, or 

24 qt. water 34 Ib, raisins, or 

% Ib. lard 34 Ibs. figs 

2 thsp. cloves 34 Ib. nuts 

2 thsp. cinnamon 1% qt. flour 

1% tbsp. salt 1% tbsp. baking soda 


Mix sugar, spices and water. Add fruit and boil for 
twenty minutes. Add nuts and lard. Cool to room 
temperature. (This step may be done the day be- 
fore cake is made.) Add sifted flour and soda to 
mixture and blend well. Bake in a slow oven one 
hour. 





Sehool Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


Dried Peach Pudding 
(50 servings) 


1% Ibs. graham crackers 
1 Ib. chopped nuts 
1 Ib. melted margarine 


5 lbs. dried peaches 
2 Ibs, brown sugar 
1 tbsp. cinnamon 
2 thsp. lemon juice 


Soak dried peaches overnight in enough water to 
cover. Boil in same water until peaches are puffed. 
Pour into greased baking pans. Cover with brown 
sugar. Sprinkle with cinnamon and lemon juice. 
Top with mixture of graham cracker crumbs, nuts 
and melted margarine. Bake until topping is crisp. 


Molasses Rice Pudding 
(50 servings) 


6 qts. water 
1% cup margarine 
1% cups molasses 


3 cups rice 

3 cups raisins (seedless) 
1% isp. salt 

6 cups dried milk 
Put washed rice in top of double boiler with raisins, 
salt and milk. Cook over boiling water until soft, 
(about two hours), stirring occasionally. Add mar- 
garine and molasses. Serve warm with cream. 


Apple Sauce Pudding 
(50 servings) 


1% cups molasses 
34 cup melted margarine 
1 #10 can apple sauce 
1 cup molasses 


9 cups dried bread 
crumbs 
2 tsp, cinnamon 
1% tsp. salt 


Combine bread crumbs, cinnamon, salt, 1/4 cups 
molasses and melted margarine. Spread 14 crumbs 
mixture uniformly over bottom of greased pan. 
Bake 10 minutes (375°F.). Combine rest of molasses 
with apple sauce and pour over baked crumbs. Cook 
with remaining crumbs. Bake 20 minutes or until 
crumbs are brown. Serve with lemon sauce or 
whipped cream. 


By Marion L. Cronan 
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REFERENCE CHARTS 


La quien GUIDE 
* 1 THE BASIC U 


no 
10) goo0 ELEMENTS AND 
2 rear THEY DO FOR YOU 


Fa | the kit TEACHERS’ SUGGESTION UNIT— Basic source material on good nutrition for lib- 
> eral and limited budgets. Suggestions for individual and class-participation projects. 
COULAINS 





STUDENT REFERENCE FOLDER—'T'wo unusually complete charts, “Foods and What 
They Do for You” and “The Basic 7—a Quick Guide to Balanced Nutrition”. 
Handy notebook size, punched for standard notebooks. 


STUDENT WORK SHEET— Gives recipes and homework projects which can be 
adapted to your own plan of presentation. 


WALL CHART— I’or figuring food costs at local prices. 22 x 28” size. 


Send for your free 
copy today — Use this 


coupon or the one on 
page 56. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE, 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Please send me—without charge—my copy of the new edition of “Family Food- 
Money Management”, including Teachers’ Suggestion Unit and sample copies of 
the student material. 





NAME 





SCHOOL 





CITY : ZONE STATE 
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classes This coming semester... 


HERE’S INTEREST-PROVOKING, 
UP-TO-DATE TEACHING MATERIAL 


ally Food- Money 
Menegemeut 


(revised edition) 


HOME ECONOMICS teachers have already requested 228,941 copies of this useful project 


Though we pride ourselves on being the best-fed nation any budget level. Newly-revised this year, to include 
in the world, authorities estimate that two-thirds of our plenty of lively and adaptable ideas for individual and 
‘population does not get enough of all the necessary class participation, we believe you will find “Food- 
food elements! And this substandard two-thirds is by Money Management” more helpful than ever. 


no means confined to lower income families. “‘Food- 
Money Management” was developed to help you teach 


your students the Why and How of good nutrition at Wh eat Fl Our I nst l tute ; 
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What's Going On in Foods 








OST of the recipes American 
M women use come from cookbooks, 

a survey by the Homemakers’ 
Guild of America indicates. Typical 
homemakers all over the United States 
were asked where they most frequently 
look for recipes. It was found that 77 
per cent turn to cookbooks, 41.2 per 
cent to magazine columns, 35.6 per 
cent to family recipes, 29.9 per cent to 
friends, 26.7 per cent to women’s pages 
in newspapers, 8.4 per cent to package 
labels, 10.8 per cent to manufacturers’ 
pamphlets, 8.2 per cent to radio pro- 
grams and 8.7 per cent to other sources. 
These percentages total more than 100 
because many of the women gave mul- 
tiple answers. 

About 70 per cent of the housewives 
said they would like to know the nu- 
tritive value of recipes. One stated, “It 
would be helpful to know the calorie 
content of individual servings. We are 
on the slim side and need calories.” 
Several women suggested that recipes 
be printed for two; when a recipe must 
be altered, they find it easier to mul- 
tiply than to divide. 


Cooked and Frozen 

No, you can’t freeze every food. 
Many cooked foods tend to spoil .after 
freezing because of bacterial action, ac- 
cording to Professor Faith Fenton of 
the College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell University. Among the cooked 
foods which can be frozen are sugar- 
less fruits, purees of fruits and vege- 
tables, concentrated soups, rolls and 
bread. Pies, on the other hand, taste 
better if frozen raw. 


Nausea and Food 


Bland foods do not prevent stomach 
disturbances at high altitudes, a recent 
Army study indicates. A group of 2,488 
healthy soldiers in a mountain camp 
were fed a bland diet. A nearby group 
of 1,915 men were allowed to eat any- 
thing they wanted. Gas pains, nausea, 
vomiting and “bends” resulting from 
the 38,000 foot elevation occurred in 
the same proportion in each group. 


Blushing Squash 


Outsize pink squash, some of them 
weighing as much as 60 pounds, are 
making up most of the California pack 
of Gerber’s squash for babies this year. 
These colossal vegetables, called banana 
squash, are the result of years of de- 
velopment. The banana is a warm- 
season plant and sensitive to frost, un- 
like the hardy yellow variety. It is 
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raised mostly in Michigan and Califor- 
nia, but Massachusetts and New York 
also produce their share. 


Mrs. America Bakes 

A generation ago, “store-bought” 
baked goods were an extravagant treat 
or, if bought frequently, the sign of a 
lazy housewife. Today, most American 
women buy their bread from the baker. 
A recent survey by General Mills re- 
vealed that only 12.2 per cent of the 
housewives bake bread. With cakes and 
pies, the picture is different; over 50 
per cent of the women questioned 
baked their own. This does not mean 
that most of the flour women buy goes 
into sweet goods. Pies, cakes and 
cookies accounted for only 28 per cent 
of the flour they used. The rest went 
into “plain” cooking—biscuits, bread, 
rolls and gravies. 


Whales for Britain 


The British Ministry of Food is re- 
viving Herman Melville’s rhapsodies 
over whale steaks in an effort to get 
the British people to consume the big 
sea mammal. Government researchers 
have been working on the problem of 
getting rid of the fishy and oily taste 
which many people find objectionable 
and they have sent expeditions to the 
Antarctic to get whale data firsthand. 
While the government admits that the 
new whale meat is “not up to sirloin 





The World’s 
Breakfast Table 


Tomorrow morning there will be 
55,000 more persons for breakfast 
than there were in the world this 
morning. The day after tomorrow 
there will be 55,000 more, and so 
on daily—20 to 25 million more 
people annually. But we are not 
producing 55,000 cups of milk a 
day for the new children, nor 55,- 
000 more loaves of bread, nor 
55,000 more bowls of rice. 

Among the great problems which 
constitute the crises of our times, 
none has higher priority than the 
necessity to turn the tide against 
hunger. Until we do so, we shall 
not have proved that our civiliza- 
tion is able to pass successfully 
through this crisis. 


—Director of World Food and 
Agricultural Organization, speak- 
ing at Paris Conference. 































































By Patricia Appleyard 


standard” they say it is “certainly as 
good and tasty as ordinary beefsteak.” 


Women Better Tasters 


Women have a better sense of taste 
than men, according to a professor at 
Drexel Institute of Technology. He 
gave both men and women five slips of 
paper apiece—one tasteless, one sweet, 
one sour, one salty and one bitter— 
and asked them to identify them. 
Seventy-seven percent of the women 
could tell which was which, but only 
46 percent of the men were able to tell 
the difference. 


Have You Heard— 

* ¢ ¢ that a hot fluffy cereal can be 
made from popcorn? According to Cap- 
per’s Farmer, a cereal somewhat like 
oatmeal results when four cups ground 
popped corn are added to one cup 
boiling salted water and cooked until 
thick. 

* ¢ ¢ that Blue Bonnet Margarine 
now comes in a “Yellow Quik” bag? 
The margarine can be colored by 
breaking a tiny capsule and squeezing 
the bag until the color is distributed 
evenly. 

* ¢ « that a specially processed brand 
of rice which will cook in a few min- 
utes is now on the EaStern market? 
Called Minute Rice, it need not be 
drained or washed. All the housewife 
has to do is to add water and salt in 
measured amounts, bring the rice to a 
boil and let it stand a few minutes. 
The process was discovered by Atullah 
K. Ozai-Durrani, a cousin of the King 
of Afghanistan, and developed by Gen- 
eral Foods. 

¢ ¢ « that more citrus juice was canned 
during the 1947-48 season than in any 
previous year? The pack is two billion 
pounds, mostly from Florida and Texas 
fruit. 

+ »« ¢ that Hygrade Food Products is 
producing precooked frozen meals? 
There are five types: beef stew, lamb 
stew, Swiss steak, pepper steak and corn 
beef hash. Frozen uncooked meat and 
vegetable combinations are also packed. 


+ « © that eggplant is being coated 
with wax to make it keep longer? Nat- 
urally highly perishable, this exotic rela- 
tive of the potato remains fresh and 
firm for two weeks after being treated 
with Flavorseal wax, according to the 
packers of Te-N-Dee Brand eggplant, 
who have been. using the process. 
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This is a season when you’ll be asked for party here are four of the Libby Kitchen’s best recipes 
menu ideas. It’s also a good time to slip a party for entertaining. We believe they’ll be useful— 
at idea into basic lessons now and then—to perk in the classroom or for “‘extra curricular’’ work. 


He up interest and give students timely help. So | ( Mbt | 
of ra OF LIBBY’S 
cca e DEVILED HAM ROLLS. Here’s a good idea to A. 
er use in a basic lesson on biscuits. Roll one , 
recipe baking powder biscuit dough into 
a rectangle 4 inch thick. Spread with 2 
cans of Libby’s genuine Deviled Ham (the 
all ham spread). Roll in jelly roll fashion 
and slice into 16 rolls. Bake cut-side down 
on ungreased baking sheet at 450°F. about 
15 minutes. Wonderful for a brunch party 
or to serve with salad. For a main dish, 
serve Libby’s Peas creamed over the 
Deviled Ham Rolls. 





























all 


SALMON AND PEAS EN CASSEROLE. A fine 
hot dish for a buffet supper—served in 
shells, individual pottery dishes or a big 
casserole. Drain and flake a 1-lb. can of 
Libby’s Salmon. Mix the rich salmon juice 
with 1 can of condensed Cream of Mush- 
room Soup. Add salmon, 1 c. of Libby’s 
Peas (drained) and 2 tbsp. chopped pi- 
miento. Place in well-greased casserole or 
shells. Bake in moderate (350°F.) oven 
about 30 min. 6 servings. 


BEAUTIFUL BUFFET PLATTER. A salad assort- 
ment to — every whim! For the center 
put two Libby’s Pear Halves together with 
softened cream cheese, sprinkle paprika on 
one side to form a blush. For a stem use a 
strip of green pepper. The other salads are 
Libby’s Apricot Halves topped with 
cream cheese, candied ginger; tomato 
aspic ring filled with cottage cheese; 
Libby’s Sliced Cling Peaches topped with 
cream cheese and nuts; Libby’s peak-flavor 
Pineapple Slices top with green pepper 
rings and Libby’s Fruit Cocktail. (Any 
one idea makes a gorgeous platter!) 


FROZEN FRUIT SALAD. Drain a No. 2% can 
Libby’s Fruit Cocktail. Soak 1 tsp. un- 
flavored gelatin in 2 tbsp. lemon juice; dis- 
solve over hot water. Blend a 3-oz. pkg. 
cream cheese with 4 c. mayonnaise. Stir 
in gelatin. Whip % c. chilled whipping 
cream, adding ) c. sugar gradually during 
the last stages of beating. Fold in cheese 
mixture, 4% c. chopped nuts, and fruit cock- 
tail. Pour into refrigerator tray lined with 
waxed paper. Freeze until firm. Cut into 
thick slices.Garnish with greens. 8 servings. 
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What's Going On in the Home 





consumer purchased whatever was 

available in an electrical appliance 
store and was mighty glad to get it. 
But electrical appliances are now in 
good supply and the consumer is more 
selective as to quality and price. 

How has the appliance industry fared 
in this buyers’ market this past year? 
According to Lawrence Wray, Editor of 
Electrical Merchandising, the first six 
months of 1948 as compared with a 
comparable six month period in 1947 
(a record breaking year) shows electric 
ranges, refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines have marked up healthy in- 
creases. Water heaters and vacuum 
cleaners have about held their own 
with 1947. The radio picture shows 
about a 10 per cent drop-off in regular 
sets, but combination FM-AM sets were 
up 56 per cent, while television chalked 
up a 600 per cent increase. Only in the 
category of some of the smaller appli- 
ances, such as irons, heaters and heat- 
ing pads, do sales figures show a decline 
from 1947. 


Rubber-Carpet 

Cushionlok is a new Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet which combines the luxurious 
resilience of sponge rubber with the 
beauty of all-wool floorcovering. Sponge 
rubber is blown into the backing, bind- 
ing the tufts and, it is said, rendering 
the carpet highly ravel-resistant. No 
underlay is needed and installation is 
simple. Adhesive is applied to the floor 
and the 27-inch width strips of Cushion- 
lok are laid without tape in the same 
general manner as linoleum. It can be 
relaid, recut and reused, repaired on 
location, and inserts and borders can 
be made. Its manufacturers claim that 
Cushionlok will last substantially longer 
than the same carpet with conventional 
backing. 


|: HAS not been so long since the 


Sharp News 

The homemaker who does not keep a 
sharp edge on her knives, puts a sharp 
edge on her nerves. Since the “edge” 
will go one place or the other, why not 
on the knife when the many new sharp- 
eners on the market make the task to 
simple and easy. For a motor driven 
type sharpener, there is the new Cory 
Electric Knife Sharpener which oper- 
ates on the principle of an abrasive 


sharpening wheel, directly driven by 


an electric motor. The knife is held 
lightly in the hand with the blade in- 
serted into stainless steel clips. The 
clips hold the blade against the guide 
plates which directs the edge of the 
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knife against the abrasive wheel at the 
correct angle for precision sharpening. 
The unit sharpens only the cutting edge 
of the knife, stopping automatically if 
more than the edge of the blade is 
pressed against it. Its manufacturers 
declare that no skill or experience is 
needed to operate this sharpener and 
that it will give a professional edge to 
every type of knife of any kind of steel. 

The Robo Knife Grinder is a mod- 
ern adaptation of the old - fashioned 
grind-stone. It consists of a fine-grain 


Robo 
Grinder 


Cory Knife 
Sharpener 


vitrified aluminum oxide grindstone 
mounted between two wheels. To 
sharpen a knife, the blade is inserted 
between the stone and the wheel with 
the back of the knife resting on the 
inner surface of the wheel. This auto- 
matically adjusts the knife edge to the 
correct angle for grinding. Then, with 
a pull-push motion of the knife, the 
sharpener is rolled back and forth on 
a table ten times. That is all there is 
to it. The Alden Speare’s Sons Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., manufactures this 
item. 
They are Back 

Mary Ann Measuring Cups are back 
in production for the first time since 
the war—a lapse of seven years. But to- 
day these nested cups—l4 cup, 4 cup, 
14 cup and | cup—are made of alumi- 
num instead of tin. Their manufac- 
turer, the Ekco Products Co., Chicago, 
claims thi: each cup meets the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards Measurements. 


Have You Heard? 

+ ¢ « that mopping with a Moppit is 
said to make floor washing easier? The 
claims made for this cellulose sponge- 
coated yarn mop are: It takes up water 


By Lois Cook 


faster and holds about five times as 
much water as cotton yarn mops. It 
will not become sour, leaves no lint 
and does not strand. It will last three 
to five times longer than the conven- 
tional mop. Moppit is made by the 
Howard Dustless-Duster Co., Boston. 

¢ that “Little Doc” Disolvit is 
said to remove grease, dirt, paint, rub- 
ber cement, lipstick, tar, asphalt, shel- 
lac, carbon, tinners dope, buffing com- 
pound and all similar substances with- 
out irritating the skin? Merely rub this 
waterless cleaner on the hands thor- 
oughly and then wipe off. It is a prod- 
uct of the Schaffner Industries, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

« that the new La France flake 
bluing makes clothes whiter than white? 
It is the ingredient called /uminess 
that does it. Off white fabrics contain 
a substance that absorbs the blue rays 
of the spectrum instead of reflecting 
them. True white reflects all the colors 
in the spectrum, but luminess makes 
fabrics reflect all the colors of the spec- 
trum plus the normally invisible ultra 
violet rays—thus making clothes whiter 
than white. 

* that windows can be turned in- 
side out? That is, if you have the new 
aluminum windows which are hung 
from a wire in the center. Besides turn- 
ing outside in for easy washing, they 
can be locked into closed or open po- 
sitions by a little crank. 

¢ that Electra-Sol is a new non- 
caking detergent? It forms a clear, free 
rinsing solution that does not precipi- 
tate the calcium and magnesium in hard 
water, thereby leaving no scum. Hot- 
point, Inc. has approved this detergent 
for use in their automatic electric dish- 
washer. Its nonsudsing quality does not 
retard the wash action of dishwashers 
by impeding the striking force of the 
wash water spray within the dishwasher. 
Previously, Calgonite was the only de- 
tergent recommended for Hotpoint 
dishwashers. The General Electric Co. 
has also endorsed Electra-Sol. 

+ « « that wax paper has now taken 
its place on the wall along with paper 
toweling, spice cans and other ‘what 
nots?” An attractive, plastic wax paper 
dispenser is being manufactured by the 
Romalite Co., Culver City., Calif. It is 
easily attached to a wall with two screws 
through mounts moulded into the body 
of the dispenser. Slight pressure opens 
the dispenser like a book for reloading. 
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A Bit About Cheese 


‘(Continued from page 31) 


with the cheese spread, or slice it and 
cover the bread with it. Cover with 6 
remaining slices of bread. Beat the 
eggs, add the milk and seasonings, and 
pour over the bread and cheese. Let 
stand an hour. Bake in a 325 degree 
oven about 40 minutes or until puffed 
up and brown. 


Cheese Rarebit 


lb. cheddar cheese 
(4 cups grated) 
tbsp. butter or forti- 
fied margarine 

cup evaporated milk 
tsp. dry mustard 
tsp. salt 

thsp. Worcester- 
shire sauce 

eggs, slightly beaten 


Grate cheese. Melt butter in chafing 
dish or double boiler, add grated cheese 
and stir until melted. Gradually stir 
in milk, Blend in seasonings and eggs. 
Serve at once over crackers or toast. 8 
servings. 


Welsh Rabbit 


1% lb. cheese food 

%4 cup milk 

\% tsp. curry powder 

\% tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
4 tsp. dry mustard 

Dash of cayenne 

Toast 

Paprika 


Melt the cheese food in a chafing 
dish or in the top of a double boiler. 
Add the milk gradually, stirring con- 
stantly until the rabbit is smooth. Add 
the seasonings and mix well. Serve on 
crisp toast and sprinkle each portion 


with paprika. 


Cheese Pineapple Salad 
thsp. gelatine 
cup cold water 
cup syrup from canned 
crushed pineapple 
cup canned crushed 
pineapple 
Ib. cheddar cheese 
(1 cup grated) 
cup whipped cream 


ple syrup. Add to gelatine while 
,ool in refrigerator, then fold in 


cream. \ Pour into large mold or indi- 
vidual molds and return to refrigerator 
until firm. Unmold onto lettuce leaves 
and top with garnish of sliced maras- 
chino cherries and parsley or watercress. 
Serve with extra whipped cream if de- 
sired. 8-10 servings. 
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TWO | [)éssenrs WITH THE NEW OLE CRUSHED 


The unique character of the New Dole Crushed Pineapple “shows off” in a most 
exciting manner in this upside-down cake and two-crust pie. And for good reason 


—the new Dole Crushed is crisp-cut instead 
of shredded. This means a finer bouquet and 
flavor... a tender, juicy goodness no other 


crushed pineapple has. 


UPSIDE-DOWN CAKE 
takes on a brand-new difference with 
the new Dole Crushed. More pine- 
apple per square inch—a joy toserve 
because the tender, glazed Crushed 
surface is so easy to cut. Use your 
regular recipe but drain the new 
Dole Crushed first, before spreading 
> it in the pan over the melted butter 
-5 and brown sugar. 


(Phicin Collen. 
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Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San Francisco 6, California 


TWO-CRUST PINEAPPLE PIE 
Superb to eat and simple to make. 
Drain a No. 2 can of the new Dole 
Crushed. Combine 1/4 cup sugar, 3 
tbsps. flour, 14 tsp. salt; mix with 
drained pineapple. Pour mixture 
into pastry-lined 7” pan, add 4 cup 
of pineapple syrup, dot with butter 
or margarine; put on top crust, bake 
as usual. 


DOLE 


PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS 





What's Going On in Textiles 





roads in the textile picture last 

year, have enlarged their forces and 
are firmly entrenched for the coming 
spring and summer. There is vast va- 
riety and new interest to be found in 
fabrics of all fibers. Weaves, textures, 
patterns and colors are being skillfully 
handled to provide, in greater and 
greater quantity, the fine, high quality 
fabrics that have been promised for 
some time. 

Among the important textile fibers, 
nylon has been undergoing many ex- 
periments for new uses. The results 
now prove that nylon can be utilized 
for almost every textile and household 
fabric. Some of its recent achievements 
are reported in the following para- 


graphs. 


Ne fabric fashions which made in- 


Versatile Nylon 

Nylon is finding its way into every 
type of wearing apparel fabric. Just a 
few of the constructions with which it 
is now identified are outlined here: 

Nylon Tulle by Martin Fabrics Corp. 
is made on a tricot machine and has 
been introduced in two versions—one 
with a soft finish for dresses and the 
other a crisp one for use in millinery. 

Nylon Velvet seems slated for an end- 
less number of uses. In a plain weave 
it has been Zelan treated for water re- 
pellency and is used for bathing suits 
and smart raincoats. It may also ap- 
pear soon in ski-wear. 

Nylon crushed velvet treated by heat 
and pressure to have a permanent-set 
finish is to be found in robes and 
housecoats. Here, as in so many other 
uses, its washability makes it most wel- 
come, 

Nylon corded velvet with the effect 
created by cutting into the pile, rather 
than in weaving as with corduroy, is 
at its best in suitings and jackets. 

Nylon chiffon has sheerness com- 
bined with great strength. This allows 
it to take needling and embroidery well 
and to conform to this season’s supple 
silhouette. 


Nylon in Hosiery 

Nylon continues to reign as the 
favored fiber for hosiery. Its yarn sizes 
now provide hose of gossamer sheer 
texture and manufacturers are produc- 
ing higher and higher gauges to in- 
crease the wear of these extremely fine 
size nylon yarns. Technically, nylon for 
hosiery foretells a rosy future and the 
same can be said for the predominant 
hosiery colors for spring. All indica- 
tions point to a light hearted spring 
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in stockings—both lightweight in con- 
struction and light in color. Neutral 
beiges, taupes and even suntans are tak- 
ing on a rosy hue. The use of harsh 
colors is being discouraged. Because 
we are heading for a navy spring, navy 
and light navy stockings will be impor- 
tant too. 


Newest of the New 

Nylon seersucker taffeta is a design- 
er’s dream come true. This fabric made 
a coy entrance last season but will be 
seen prominently this year. It is a 
taffeta-like weave styled in stripes and 
checks formed by contrasts of flat and 
puffy areas. Afternoon and evening 
dresses are the clothes for which it will 
be best suited. 

Its other merits are the crispness and 
body important to this year’s fashions 
and the quick drying, non - ironing, 
wrinkle resistant qualities to which ny- 
lon makes proven claims. 


Nylon is Everywhere 

Lingerie fabrics of nylon increase in 
number each day. Extremely fine is a 
jacquard patterned nylon fabric which 
is to be sold principally for gowns and 
negligees. This is a 40 denier yarn, 
closely woven and with a very soft 
hand. 

A crinkle all-nylon fabric with a crisp 
taffeta touch is being woven for use in 
negligees. This is similar to the seer- 
sucker taffeta described above. 

Spun nylon is being put into light 
weight weaves for pajamas. The spun 
yarns give the cloth a warm touch dis- 
tinct from the long fibered nylon yarns. 

Among the knitting firms, A-Q Mills 
are specialists in the warp knit field. 
For some time now they have been knit- 
ting Nyla-Q. This nylon tricot cloth is 
almost magic because its cloudlike soft- 
ness hides amazing strength. Nyla-Q is 
made on the system of two interlocking 
yarns tied after every loop—it’s a safety 
catch stitch used so that the fabric will 
not run, sag nor stretch out of shape. 
Nyla-Q seems to be the answer for the 
woman who wants a lingerie fabric 
that is glamorous yet practical, that 
dries rapidly, is wrinkle free and does 
not shrink. 


Nylon Children’s Clothes 

The first snowsuits to be manufac- 
tured completely of nylon fabrics are 
providing the ruggedness, lasting good 
appearance, and washability inherent to 
nylon fibers. In several styles both the 
outer fabric of taffeta or twill and the 
napped lining are made of nylon fibers. 
Wristlets and anklets are knitted with 


By Rajean M. Codish 


a blended wool-nylon yarn. Seams are 
sewed with nylon thread. Even the zip- 
pers have nylon tape. Light in weight, 
the fabrics give sturdiness without bulk, 
permitting lively children freedom of 
action. 

For weather-protection, the outer 
fabrics have been treated with Zelan, a 
durable, repellent finish, which gives 
them resistance to water and melting 
snow even after many washings. 
Smoothness of nylon fibers, coupled 
with spot-resistance of the repellent 
finish, makes the snowsuits slow to soil. 
Non-greasy spots can be wiped off with 
a damp cloth. 


Nylon Knitting Yarns 

Hand knits as light and soft as a 
cloud, but sturdy and easy to care for 
are in store for those who knit with 
new yarns made of 100 per cent Du- 
Pont nylon staple. Garments knit from 
the yarn promise comfort, too. The 
fibers never feel scratchy and do not 
cause skin irritation even in the case 
of persons allergic to various natural 
fibers. Nylon knits are easy to wash, 
practically shrink-proof and require no 
blocking. 


New patterns for the Minerva Nylon’ 


Sweater and Sock Yarn, recently in- 
troduced by James Lees and Sons Com- 
pany, are featured in the first knitting 
instruction manual for nylon hand- 
knitting just published by the firm. 
This family knitting manual, Volume 
77, offers a wide variety of new nylon 
projects for the knitter. 


Nylon in Umbrellas 


Umbrellas covered with nylon fabrics 
now give greater service than was pos- 
sible before the strong, quick - drying 
fiber entered this field. Light weight 
but sturdy, nylon improves the wear 
and minimizes the care of all umbrella 
styles. 

Like nylon stockings, nylon umbrellas 
dry fast. A quick shake is usually 
enough to remove clinging drops. 
When brought indoors wet, there is 
little of the after-drip that commonly 
comes from a rain-soaked umbrella. 

Nylon’s strength makes possible an 
extremely tear-resistant fabric. Fabric 
stability is especially important for um- 
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brellas because ot their construction | 
which requires tight fit of fabric over 
frame. | 


Nylon in Household Textiles 


Rich looking carpeting with a scroll | 
pile has been an important develop- | 
ment not only for its lustrous all over | 
design,but because it was the first all- | 
nylon carpeting available to consum- | 
ers. Now plain broadloom carpeting 
with all-nylon pile brings homemakers 
a second luxurious and remarkably 
durable texture with pile woven en- 
tirely of Du Pont fiber. 

Named Corique, the new carpet de- 
parts from the usual plain broadloom | 
by incorporating a visible high and 
low weave, which gives a semi-textured 
effect. Because nylon can be quality 
controlled and made whiter than wool 
without bleaching, it is especially suit- 
able for light colors. 

Lace curtains for more practical than eis 
those that were the pride of grand- ae ef Thirty-four fresh, 
mother’s parlor are now available in j imaginative ideas for window 
sheer nylon. Because ‘nylon fiber is ; treatments... for every room 
resistant to dirt the modern versions J in the house... for every 
require fewer washings. They also sort of problem window. 
need no stretching or pinning, tasks 
that often proved the undoing of lace 
curtains of the past. , 

These extra-sheer curtains are made Et |! 
in a range of geometric and floral de- fl 

| 








{ Tricks with fringe 


ud . Tricks with ruffles 


- 


signs that allow light to enter the room 
without sacrificing privacy. Launder- 
ing is easy because of the light weight 


of the fabrics. When washed, the pan- : . 
i ell te died W te A gay, colorful book, full of attractive, be with 
sheer curtains 


clothes line until the water has dripped vue pen. : : 
off and then placed on the curtain rods. thought and-action provoking INCLUDES Tricks with color al 
. ricKs with color aione 


Only the hems of the curtains may ; . 
iced Sains window treatments, showing (including Tie- 
































the use of both old and new material, nt Jy 
Nylon for Wrist Bands Variegated Dyeing) 


Watch straps many times more dur- 
able than leather are now possible : : 
through the use of woven nylon. The through an inspired use of color. P = 
strength and abrasion resistance of ny- tite with pany 
lon fibers mean that these new straps Prepared by the ? Room Windows 
can be worn for a long period without RIT Fashion and Home = og j . 
loss of original smart appearance. Ny- Economics Bureau Little Window Tricks 
lon is also resistant to deterioration - 
from perspiration. According to the 
manufacturer, the straps have shown no 
signs of deterioration in tests equiva- 
lent to more than three years of nor- 
mal wear. 





to make decorative assets of all win 
windows Tricks with Feed Sacks 








e oh . és RIT Products Corporation 
p 1401 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 


ea Please send me a free copy of 
Clothing Expenditure “Windows Make the Room’ ' ms 


In 1941, the average annual expen- 
diture for clothing and personal care | AuPupeee Gt PubstsTintoand Dyes. 
4 | Work ; 4 
in the United States ranged from $53 | ing wt ‘spent onc ports 
among families and single consumers | propa am ad any tub- 
with incomes under $500, to $470 ¥ ” 
among those with incomes of from | 


$3,000 to $5,000. 
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How to Adapt Quantity 
Recipes to Your Needs 
(Continued from page 35) 
thirty-two portions of a half cup each. 
If you are feeding forty-eight and serve 
only a third cup portion quick calcula- 
tion will tell you that you are in luck. 
Your problem may be far more compli- 
cated but with a little arithmetic it 
can become quite simple. Four-fifths of 
a recipe for 125 will reduce the portions 
to 100 or multiplying a recipe for fifty 
by one and six-tenths will increase the 
yield to eighty. The following ex- 
ample shows how an Apple Crisp recipe 
which, in the original, was large enough 
to serve 180 was redesigned to produce 

100 portions. 
The original ingredient list: 
Apple Crisp 
Yield: 46 pounds — 
180 portions 
Canned Apples, 


Portion: 
Approx. 4 ounces 


pie pack 25 pounds 
Sugar 5 pounds 
Salt 1 Tablespoon 
Cinnamon 3 Tablespoons 


Hot Water 
Cornstarch 


2 34 quarts 


9 ounces 


Topping: 
Butter 3 pounds 
Flour 3 pounds 


Brown Sugar 6 pounds 


To make 100 portions, 
multiply by five-ninths: 
Canned Apples, 
pie pack 13 pounds 14 oz. 
Sugar 2 pounds 12 oz. 
Salt 1% teaspoon 


panies supply these cards with their 
quantity recipe service.) This should 
be done by the supervisor before ‘the 
recipe is given to the cook. Also give 
the cook measurements and directions 
that are easily followed. One and one 
fourth pints may be better understood 
in terms of two and one-half cups. In- 
terpret directions, if necessary, so that 
they are clearly understandable to the 
person who is expected to follow them. 
Resistance on the part of a cook may 
be justified if she is given a recipe that 
is not fully ready for her use. Another 
point that may be helpful in simplify- 
ing a recipe is the attention that may 
be given to using the market unit of 
an ingredient. It saves needless time 
in measuring it, for instance, even 
pounds of butter or margarine can be 
used, a certain number of one pound 
packages of powdered sugar, a given 
number of cans, a one quart or one 
gallon container of salad oil, etc. 

With these points in mind let's re- 
write the Apple Crisp recipe. To 
round off the measurements the apples 
are decreased slightly to 13 pounds 
1 ounces to use exactly two number 
10 cags. The salt is decreased to 114 
teaspoons and the cinnamon increased 
to 2 tablespoons. Hot water is increased 
to 7 cups. This compensates for ap- 
proximately eight of the ten ounces 
lost by decreasing the apples and _ pro- 
vides additional juice needed in the 
finished product. The amount of top- 
ping is reduced slightly. The finished 
recipe looks like this: 


Apple Crisp 


Yield: 25 Pounds, 100 portions 








pensive to use if you are to stay within 
the limitations of your food cost per- 
centage. If this is true there may be 
adjustments which can be made with- 
out seriously affecting the eating qual- 
ity or the popularity of the product. 
Close examination may show places 
where less expensive substitutions can 
be made. Nuts can be omitted, some- 
times raisins used in place of dates, the 
number of eggs may be reduced when a 
recipe is multiplied, dried or evapor- 
ated milk and dried eggs have a real 
place in providing good food when 
they are not used at the expense of 
the food produced. Remember always 
that there is never any economy in re- 
ducing the quality of food. Food must 
be palatable to be worthy of the mak- 
ing and an attempt to cheaped a pro- 
duct at the expense of quality is too 
hazardous to risk. If food is not eaten 
all effort toward economy has been lost, 
and the detriment from the ensuing ill 
will can never be estimated. 

The recipe may suggest a use for 
abundant foods distributed to schools 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Dried peaches may be used to advant- 
age in a plum and peach cobbler, the 
hamburger pie might well be made 
with a mashed potato topping instead 
of the short biscuit crust. 

Continuing with the cost discussion, 
it is important that the number of por- 
tions are realized from the amount 
meant to produce them. It is easy to 
keep an accurate portion count when 


Portion: 4 ounces 





Cinnamon 
Hot Water 


5 teaspoons 


6 1/9 cups 


Mix sugar, salt, cinnamon 
and cornstarch. Add to wat- 


Cornstarch 5 ounces 
Topping: 

Butter | pound 10% oz. 
Flour 1 pound 10% oz. 


Brown Sugar 3 pounds 5% oz. 


As will be noted, in changing the 
amounts of the ingredients odd meas- 
urements may result. It is practical to 
put these figures into the nearest round 
measure. Even measurements are far 
easier for a cook to follow accurately 
and an intelligent rounding of figures 
will give you the results you seek with- 
out detriment to the resulting recipe. 
When the recipe has been changed to 
yield the amount to meet your needs 
rewrite the recipe so that your ingredi- 
ent list is not illegible with crossed out 
or rewritten figures. List the ingredi- 
ents in the order of their use. If the 
amounts are given in weights when 
measurements are more practical for 
your use, translate the weights into 
measure. There are cards and tables 
available for this purpose. (Some com- 





Sugar 2 Ibs, 12 oz. 114 quarts 
Salt 4 O72. 114 teaspoon 
Cinnamon 2 tbsp. 
Cornstarch 5 ounces 1 cup 


Water, hot 
Apples, pie pack 13 Ibs. 4 07. 


Topping 
Butter, soft 
Flour, sifted | Ib. 8 o7. 
Sugar, brown ‘3 Ibs. 


Bake 350° F. approximately 45 minutes. 


For the convenience of the cook be 
sure that measuring equipment is avail- 
able for use. It is impractical to count 
cups when a quart measure would make 
the measuring easier, to use quarts 
when a gallon measure would be simp- 
ler. 

Now that the recipe has been multi- 
plied to give the number of portions 
of the size to be served, the cost to 
produce the recipe or, more pertinently, 
the cost per serving can be accurately 
calculated. The recipe may be too ex- 


134 quarts 
2 No. 10 cans Add chopped apples then 


1 lb. 8 oz. 3 cups 
11% quarts 
214 quarts 





er. Blend. 


place in lightly greased pans 
114 in. deep. 


Cover apples evenly with but- 
ter, flour and brown sugar 
that have been blended to- 
gether. 


POUT TUTTI rtrtrtrt ttt tt ht 


food adapts itself to portioning in the 
pan. Cakes, some puddings, jellied 
salads or desserts can be marked off in 
squares. Certain hot dishes lend them- 
selves to the same treatment. Ice cream 
scoops are designed to give a number 
of portions to the quart and are indis- 
pensable in dishing foods in uniform 
amounts. Likewise there are ladles in 
standard sizes for portioning soups and 
sauces. 

There are many things to take in 
account in choosing and adapting a re- 
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cipe to your use but once a good re- 
cipe has been evolved it is so worth 
the effort, for it serves not only as a 
major tool in producing uniformly good 
food but also as your greatest ally in 
keeping an accurate account of costs. 
A generous imagination, an eye for 
discrimination and a long pencil sharp- 
ened for arithmetic and you are off to 
a good start! 


Explanation of 
Some Cooking Results 


(Continued from page 33) 


the evaporation of water. It is a well 
known natural law that when the moist- 
ure in the air reaches a certain point, 
no additional moisture can be ab- 
sorbed; therefore wet clothes do not 
dry on a rainy day and candy or icing 
may not harden because sufficient moist- 
ure has not been removed. On a hu- 
mid day, it is well to cook candy to a 
temperature of one to two degrees 
higher than on a normal day. 

In a baking cookbook, especially a 


the different types. The various types 
of baking powder release their gas at 
different rates. 

Tartrate baking powder will react 
almost completely at room temperature; 
therefore a larger amount is required 
in a recipe to assure the fact that there 
will be leavening power remaining 
when the product reaches the oven. 
The percentage for phosphate baking 
powder is similar; two-thirds of its gas 
is liberated at room temperature and 
the remaining third in the oven. Com- 
bination sulfate - phosphate or double- 
acting baking powder reacts to liberate 


only one-fifth to one-third of its gas at 
room temperature; the remainder is 
liberated in the oven. That portion of 
the gas which is liberated in the oven 
contributes in greater proportion to the 
formation of the framework of a baked 
product because the heat develops the 
protein of the flour and egg at the 
same time the gas is liberated. 


For a quick cake icing, place one or 
two chocolate bars on the cake while 
it is still warm and spread them as they 
melt, 


There's no time like NOW 


commercial one, you may see the words, ” 


“Write for a special cookbook, if you, 


live in an altitude 2000 feet or more 
above sea level.” In one of these spe- 
cial cookbooks for higher altitudes, the 
main difference in the recipes from 
those to'be used at sea level is a de- 
creased amount of baking powder. _ 

The explanation is air pressure. The 
oxygen to be found at the higher flying 
levels is insufficient to maintain normal 
human requirements; it would follow 
that air pressure at higher altitudes is 
less than at sea level. The air pressure 
at several thousand feet above sea level 
is sufficient to change baking results: 
there is not as much resistance to the 
action of the baking powder; therefore 
less baking powder is required to se- 
cure the same volume if the cake were 
baking at sea level. 


Different Baking Powder 
Reactions 


Many of the newer baking recipes 
state the quantity of baking powder to 
be used in two amounts, one for 
double-a¢ting baking powder and one 
for single-acting. There are four types 
of baking powder: tartrate, phosphate, 
sulfate, and a combination of sulfate 
and phosphate. In general, the combi- 
nation type is known as the double- 
acting kind and the tartrate or phos- 
phate as the single acting. 

The active ingredient in all types of 
baking powder is soda which combines 
with an acid ingredient in the baking 
powder to release the gas in the pres- 
ence of moisture and heat. The acid 
ingredient is the basis for the name of 
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Infant Nutrition Teacher's Manual. 
Newly revised to include meats 

in baby’s diet! Their complete 
proteins are a big factor in modern 
infant nutrition. Manual fits in 
with your classroom program. Fits 


perfectly into your 82 x 11” binder. 


Infant Nutrition Student’s Leaflets. 
Planned to tie in with your own 


Manual. 814 x 11” pages, punched 


to fit student binders. 


Fremont, Mich. 


3 Cereals * 23 Strained Foods + 18 Junior Foods 


ALL FREE—your Manual, and the 
necessary number of Student’s Leaf- 
lets! Just turn to Page 55 for coupon. 


BABY FOODS 
Oakland, Cal. 
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Seving li ps 
© 4 
By Frames Mauck 
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1 Don’t tell us “you can’t wear 

@ purple, or green” or some other 
favorite color. You can wear each and 
every color becomingly if you watch the 
quality of color. For instance, when 
considering red, ask yourself if it is a 
clear, strong red, or if it is a fine blend 
of red with a tiny bit of blue, or yel- 
low or brown. Is it the red of girl- 
hood or the pink of babyhood? Or 
does it have the quality of gracious 
maturity? You can wear any color if 
you select the right purity or strength 
and right value of lightness and dark- 
ness. 





We offer a supplement to Elaine 
14. Knowles Weaver's suggestion to 
teach laundering methods wherever, in 
the content of the course, they tay. be- 
long. After wash garments are finished 
in a sewing construction class, why not 
use as one point in the evaluation the 
ease in ironing as an indication of ac- 
curate construction? 


15 “Seam tape isn’t what it used 
@to be.” Have you heard and 
thought that many times? Excellent 
tape for finishing hems may be made 
of dress net, either of cotton or of 
rayon and cotton. Cut into strips, one 
or one and one-fourth inches wide; 
press each edge toward the center and 
use as you would any tape. It makes 
little difference whether the tape is cut 
lengthwise or crosswise because net is 
“netted” and not woven. Net is avail- 
able in many colors or can be easily 
tinted to match a fabric. It may serve 
either as a straight tape or as a bias 
one. The resulting hem finish is flat 
and non-bulky; and leaves no dark 
shadow at the top of a hem as heavier 
tapes do. 


16 Have you some cotton or linen 
@ dresses that are too short or out- 
moded to wear, but which still seem too 
good to throw away? Why not cut them 
into table mats and napkins? Four 
mats of regulation size may be taken 
from a four-piece skirt and four cock- 
tail-size napkins from the remaining 
pieces and blouse back. Then simply 
fringe the pieces and machine stitch 
the edges for a neat finish. 





Frances Mauck is Editorial Advisor to PHE and 
Director of the Sewing Center at Rich's, Inc.. 
ea Georgia. Look for Tips 17 to 20 next 
month. 
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Shopping for the Mister 
(Continued from page 23) 


about men’s clothing. A keen observa- 
tion and application of principles that 
they use in buying their own clothing 
can help them in this field. Retailers 
of men’s wear have these complaints to 
make of women customers: 

They haggle about prices. 

They return too many things. 

They never know sizes. 

They unfold, unpin and shake out 
the articles packed in boxes. (The sales 
person considers this trait to be a re- 
flection on his honesty.) 

They ask questions on colorfastness 
and shrinkage. 

Home economists have only praise 
for the women who offend in the last 
respect but can only deplore the first 
three habits. Unfolding garments, too, 
should be unnecessary if the merchant 
is a reliable one. More wisdom and 
better management in buying men’s 
clothing should eliminate these com- 
plaints. ; 
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Students on Stage 
(Continued from page 18) 


and the self-possession and presence of 
mind required to show in public what 
she has learned is latent professional 
home economics material. Maybe the 
child herself has never thought of her 
interest in foods as an “open sesame” 
to a career. Maybe her mother has 
never thought of home economics as 
anything but a “pink tea.” It is our 
job to alter thinking on this score. The 
interest is there. What are we home 
economists doing about it? 


News Notes. 
(Continued from page 6) 


than in 1940 when the last census was 
taken. The postwar rise was largely 
due to demobilization and an increased 
birth rate. 

Although the total number of people 
on farms varied little during 1947, im- 
portant changes took place. Three 
quarters of a million babies were born 
to farm families—the largest annual in- 
crease since 1925—while death reduced 


‘the farm population by only 267,000. 


The effect of the rising .birth rate on 
total population was cancelled by the 
movement of a million and a_ half 
families away from farms, in compari- 
son with the one million who moved 
to the country. 


From Here to There— 

Lura Jim Alkire has been appointed 
manager of the General Electric Con- 
sumers’ Institute. In her new position, 
she is responsible for a broad program 
of basic food research and consumer in- 
formation. A graduate of Southwest 
State Teachers College, she has been 
acting manager of the Institute since 
last June. 

Geraldine Marie Baer is now home 
economist in the Middle Atlantic Dis- 
trict of the Westinghouse Electric Ap- 
pliance Division. Miss Baer, studied 
home economics at Juniata College and 
was formerly home economics advisor 
with a large Eastern utility company. 

Martha Carnes, former assistant home 
economics director for Servel, has been 
appointed director of home economics 
for Servel’s Homemakers’ Institute. Be- 
fore coming to Servel in 1946, Mis 
Carnes was a dietician in Welborn Me- 
morial Hospital, Evansville. She is a 
graduate of Purdue University. 

Carolyn Daley has joined the Gen- 
eral Electric Consumers Institute as 
general product representative. She 
was formerly a home economist with 
the New York State Electric and Gas 
Corporation. From 1942 to 1945, Miss 
Daley operated a Red Cross canteen 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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Boys Love to Cook 


(Continued from page 19) 


fair and have a way of meeting and 
handling injustice more effectively than 
any adult. One extremely lazy boy was 
repeatedly denied his share of cookies 
or muffins until he mended his ways 
and began working. Another shirker 
slipped out of doing the dishes on the 
pretext of going to the lavatory. When 
it became apparent that he did not in- 
tend to return, the whole class went 
after him and brought him back be- 
cause they did not want to take any 
chances on not being allowed to cook 
the following week. 

It was an interesting year, a challeng- 
ing and a satisfying year, because the 
boys were so vigorously enthusiastic. 
Even the brief pause we took from 
cooking to teach some grooming tech- 
niques (darning, pressing trousers and 
sewing on buttons) was interesting to 
them—and beneficial. 

We finished the year with no singed 
eyebrows, all fingers intact and the 
rough spots forgotten. At the close of 
the last lesson my worst problem child 
came up to me, impulsively threw his 
arms around my waist and exclaimed, 
“You’re my very best teacher—100 per 
cent and then 100 per cent more!” 











New Produets Luncheon 


HE latest thing in foods was served 

at a luncheon given for the Research 
and Marketing Act National Advisory 
Committee during their conference last 
September. Much of the menu con- 
sisted of products still in the develop- 
mental stage and only one item — a 
plump, meaty variety of turkey devel- 
oped especially for small families—was 
then in commercial production. 

As a first course, the guests drank 
apple juice made from concentrated 
MacIntosh and Stayman Winesap juices 
with the natural apple essence recov- 
ered and added. 

With the turkey entree they ate green 
peas processed by the new “dehydro- 
freezing” method and flown from San 
Francisco. Dehydrofreezing, which con- 
sists of partially drying and then freez- 
ing a food, means that it can be 
packed, stored and shipped more 
cheaply than ordinary frozen products. 
Other accompaniments were apple 
sauce made from Golden Delicious 
apples and Peerless lima beans, two 
varieties which the USDA has found 
especially suitable for freezing. 


The salad was made from canned 
fruit jelled with the newly developed 
low methoxyl pectin. A cheddar cheese 
made by a new process which takes half 
the usual time and a cheese spread con- 
sisting of proteins recovered from the 
whey by-product of cheddar and Swiss 
cheeses were also served. As a_bever- 
age, the committee drank a milk higher 
in nutritious non-fat solids and lower 
in fat content than ordinary milk. 

The significance of research and de- 
velopment in achieving high quality 
food was demonstrated in the bread. 
Two kinds were served—one from Co- 
manche wheat, a hard red winter wheat 
with good baking qualities, and the 
other from Red Chief winter wheat, 
which has poor baking qualities. 

Dessert consisted of an ice cream 
made from sweet cream butter-milk and 
a prune cake developed for the USDA 
school lunch program. A final fillip 
was given to the lunch when guests 
were served grapes of a variety so new 
that they have not been named. These 
were accompanied by two kinds of for- 
tified candy. 
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@ NOTES FROM NESTLE’S “CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN Q 








(First in a series) 


SUGAR COOKIES: 


1 Cream shortening 


2. Add sugar gradually, 
beating well 


3 Add eggs, unbeaten, 
One at a time 


EXAMPLE of Type 1 Cookie: 


Y% c. butter* 
6 tbs. granulated sugar 
6 tbs. brown sugar 


VY tsp. salt 


\% tsp. soda 
1% c. sifted flour 





Six simple steps for baking perfect BUTTER OR 


4. Add sifted dry 
ingredients 

5 Add liquid with 
flavoring 

6. Add chocolate, nuts, 
or fruits, as directed 


APPLICATION of Standard Procedure: Follow six 
steps above using Toll House Recipe below: 


few drops of water 

¥% tsp. vanilla 

1 egg ¥% cup chopped nutmeats 

1 pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
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STANDARD COOKIE PROCEDURES 
COOKIE PATTERN NO. 1 


THE 


*Shortening may be substituted for butter 
Drop by half teaspoonfuls onto greased cookie sheet. 
Bake at: 375°F Time: 10-12 Min. Yield: 50 cookies 


® Lamont, Corliss & Company 






NESTLE’ 


TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


For Nestie’s newest chocolate recipe booklets, write to NESTLE’S 
Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y., 
or use coupon page in this magazine. 


Look for the yellow 
cellophane package with 
the Toll House Cookie 

recipe at your grocers. 





GREATEST 
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19. 
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1. 


Family Relationship 


Edueation 
(Continued from page 15) 
How to lead without dominating 


How to achieve emotional inde- 
pendence 
How to achieve economic § inde- 


pendence 

How to assume responsibility for 
meeting obligations as a family 
member and citizen 

How to appreciate parents and 
younger brothers and sisters are 
persons with needs and _ interests, 
ever widening as their own. All 
members of the family can be en- 
joyable companions in their own 
right. 

How ta prepare for marriage and 
a family of one’s own by develop- 
ing positive attitudes toward mar- 
riage and children; by acquiring 
necessary knowledge of home man- 
agement and child rearing 
Basis for mate selection 
Standards of behavior and 
effect upon personal 
family life 
Importance of recreation for all 
family members 

The emotional, social and ethical 
aspects of conduct in dating and 
courtship relations 

How to handle frustration through 
understanding and assuming re- 
sponsibility for own decisions 
Factors which are important in es- 
tablishing and maintaining — suc- 
cessful marriage relationships 
Marriage is an ever growing re- 
relationship to which all of life’s 
experiences contribute 

How to analyze and evaluate work 
habits 

Homemaking schedules and rou- 
tines which can be adapted to 
needs and satisfaction of family 
members 
Housing needs of family 

How to create home atmosphere 
which is comfortable, wholesome 
and happy 

How to manage the family income. 
How to buy economically with an 
understanding of nutritional re- 
quirements and other material 
needs of the family. How to get 
cooperation of all family members 
in using the family’s resources 


their 
status and 


School Experiences 
or Classroom Activities 


Group 
discussions 
Socio-drama Committee work 
Panel discussions 


Role playing 


Radio Parent - pupil discus- 
programs sions 
Analysis Show and analyze mo- 


or 


6. 


Forum tion pictures 
Town Study case histories 
meeting 


a. To help group form standards 

acceptable to peers and adults 
in such areas as: 
Grooming, dress, social customs, 
boy - girl relations, management 
of money and time, amount of 
independence, role of each fam- 
ily member. 

b. Give basis for decisions to help 
students assume responsibility 
for making decisions and taking 
the consequences. 

c. Develop positive attitude toward 
marriage 

d. Analyze factors in successful 
marriage 

e. Analyze purchases relative to sat- 
isfaction received for money 
spent 

Committee work of boys and girls 

a. To improve school lunch 

b. Plan recreational programs 

c. Carry out community projects 

d. Do welfare work 

Invite parents to visit the school 

and contribute according to special 

abilities to establish idea of parents 
being interesting persons. 

a. Tell of life in other lands 

b. Take pictures 

c. Demonstrate skills—weaving, rug 
making, painting, wood and 
metal work, etc. 

Care of pre-school children 

a. Play groups in tRe school 

b. Neighborhood play groups 

c. Small group of children brought 
to school for short periods 

d. Care of children while parents 
attend P.T.A. or other meetings 

e. Supervised nursery school expe- 
rience 

f. Training program for baby sit- 
ters 

Home management experiences 

a. Home management house 

b. Plan daily routines to get great- 
est satisfaction for all members 
of family 
Plan so that each member does 
his full share of work and all 
have time for fun 
Plan so that homework will be 
done in time for suitable bed 
time, so that it will be possible 
to get up in time for good break- 
fast before school 

House planning experiences 

a. Within the school homemaking 
rooms, arrange centers for study, 
cooking, sewing, laundry 

b. Plan most efficient arrangement 
for future homes 

c. Plan for recreation within the 

home: 

A place 
(1) to read 


(2) to create and enjoy music 

(3) to dance 

(4) to serve refreshments 

(5) to play games 
Create a pleasant atmosphere in the 
homemaking rooms, through order, 
efficient arrangement, good lighting. 
Plan and execute beauty spots with- 
in the room with flowers, plants, 
pictures, pottery, books, fabrics, etc. 


=I 


8. Plan recreation in relation to 
a. Activities of other members of 
the family 
b. Activities: which meet the ap- 
proval of own age group 


9. Plan and carry out celebration of 
special days: 
a. Birthdays 
b. Anniversaries 
c. Holidays 
d. Festivals of other nations 
10. Give training and experience to 
develop variety of homemaking 
skills: 
a. Cooking — meals, food preserva- 
tion and food specialties 
b. Sewing — for home decoration 
and clothing, gifts, etc. 
c. Upholstering — refinishing fur- 
niture 
d. Up-to-date cleaning methods 
e. Use of modern equipment— 
vacuum cleaner with attach- 
ments, ironing equipment, laun- 
dry equipment 
f. Social skills 
(1) Learn to play a variety of games 
to meet interests of all age 
groups 
(2) Organize home parties 
(3) Participate in club activities 
(4) Set up hostess and guest stand- 
ards 
(5) Learn common courtesies and 
social forms 
(6) Serve refreshments for various 
occasions 
Skills may 
(1) give a creative outlet 
(2) contribute to feeling of self- 
confidence, belongingness, 
personal worth and security 
Salable skills will contribute 
to economic competence 
(4) Indicate vocational aptitudes 


(3 
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Population Increases 


The density of population in the 
United States has increased nearly 90 
percent since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. In 1900, there were 25.6 persons 
per square mile of land area in our 
country; by the time of 1940 census, 
there were 44.2 persons per square 
mile, and by the middle of 1947 there 


were 48.2. 
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Your Professional Organizations—1949 











American Home Economics Association 

National Headquarters—700 Victor Building Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—A degree from a college 
or university with a major in home economics; 
or a degree from a college or university with a 
major in a related field (as biological science, 
physical science, social science, psychology, related 
art) and, in addition, evidence satisfactory to the 
executive board that through subsequent training 
or experience the person has become, in interest 
and practice, a home economist. 

Dues—Active members pay $3.00 for 1948-49 national 
dues, in addition to state dues, and receive the 
Journal. 

President—Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


American Vocational Association, Inc. 


National Headquarters—1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Membership Requirements—Any person may be a 
member who is interested in vocational education, 
practical arts and occupational adjustments. Mem- 
bership is now over 27,000. 


Dues—$3.00 for direct membership; $2.00 A.V.A. 
membership plus dues of a state vocational asso- 
ciation when joining through an affiliated state 
vocational association. “Twenty-five cents of regu- 
lar dues pays subscription for Journal. 


President—Mr. E. L. Williams, Texas A. and M. Col 
lege, College Station, Texas. 

















National Education Association 


National Headquarters—1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Membership Requirements—Any qualified member of 
the educational field. 


Dues—Active, associate and institutional. Annual 
dues $5.00 for members who receive the Journal; 
$10.00 for members who receive the Journal, re- 
search bulletins and proceedings. A life member- 
ship is $150.00. Membership in the Department 
of Home Economics NEA is $1.00. 


President—Mabel Studebaker, 426 East Tenth St., 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


President of Home Economics Section—Muriel Mc- 
Farland, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Editor’s Note: For a complete review of three of 
these organizations—the AHEA, NEA and AVA—see 
“Your Professional Organizations—Three for One” 
by Florence Falgatter, page 599 of the October 1948 
issue of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. 














American Dietetic Association 


National Headquarters—620 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Membership Requirements—A bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college or university with a major in 
foods and nutrition or institutional management 
is a basic requirement for membership. The candi- 
date must also have completed satisfactorily one of 
the hospital, administrative or clinic courses ap- 
proved by the Association, or, as an alternative, 
present evidence of three years of successful accept- 
able experience in the field of dietetics. At least one 
year of this experience must be supervised by an 
active member of the Association and varied in 
type to include all phases of applied dietics in- 
cluded in an approved student course. 


Dues—$10.00 annually. (Includes membership in 
affiliated state dietetic association and Journal.) 


President—Helen E. Walsh, State Dept. of Public 
Health, 760 Market St., San Francisco, California. 








“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—75c 
EACH in a METAL box—$1.25 
EACH in a CARDBOARD BOX—$1.00 
SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 


MASTER — 
































LABORATORY WORK can be So Confusing. It’s Hurry! 
Hurry! Hurry! So little time to do so much, that it makes 
Good Teaching difficult. MASTER RECIPES make teaching easy! 
These Sixty Master Recipes Are Authentic 

Every recipe has been checked by Dr. Hazel K. Rockow in 
her Home Economics Foods classes in New York City. They 
follow ALL the latest scientific methods of food selection and 
preparation. 

Each Master Recipe Includes 

I. Accurate proportions and measurements of een 

II. Detailed “Methods of Procedure,” step by step. 

III. Itemized Mf roa aaa! OF COOKERY that apply to each 
recipe and procedure. 

IV. FIVE a TEN variations of each recipe, with proportions 
ang ine 

A CELLOPHANE COVER so the recipe card may be used 
in ‘he laboratory. 
Master Recipes Go With Any Food Text 

Since the MASTER RECIPES are selected to include ALL of 
the usual Foods Lessons covered by peor standard text they may 
be used to supplement any foods t 

ORDER MASTER RECIPES FOR YOUR FOODS CLASSES 
TODAY! They will be in the mail within twenty-four hours 
after your order is received. 


Gillum Book Company 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Leftevers— 
(Continued from page 32) 


These make rich, flavorful, inexpensive 
soups. 


Giblet Soup 


Giblets 1 turkey or 
2 chickens 
1 onion, minced 
3 tbsp. butter or 
fortified margarine 
3 tbsp. flour 
3 tbsp. sherry, optional 
1 quart stock or bouillon 
cubes and water 
2 stalks celery, diced 
1 small carrot, diced 
1 bay leaf 
% tsp. salt 
1/6 tsp. pepper 
1 teaspoon minced parsley 


Chop giblets (liver, gizzard, heart and 
neck meat if available) fine, then brown 
with onion in butter or margarine. Add 
flour and when this also is brown, add 
stock, celery, carrot, bay leaf and seas- 
onings. Cover and simmer gently one 
hour. Just before serving add the pars- 
ley and wine, if used. 


Soup a la Regent 


Carcass of a cold duck 
1 small carrot 
1 onion 

3 stalks celery 

3 pints stock 

2 thsp. barley 

1 thsp. butter or 

fortified margarine 

1 tbsp. flour 

2% tsp. salt 

1/6 tsp. pepper 
3 thsp, red wine 


Break or cut up the duck carcass 
with any left-over stuffing. Add vege- 
tables cut small, with stock (or bouillon 
cubes and water) and barley. Simmer, 
covered, one hour, discard bones and 
press as much as possible of vegetables 
through sieve. Bring to boiling point, 
bind with butter or margarine and 
flour rubbed smoothly together, season, 
cook five minutes. and add wine just 
before serving. 


Is it just a few fragments of cold 
duck, really not enough to serve yet too 
much to go into the soup pot? The 
answer is Duck in Apples and here's 
the way of it: 


Duck in Apples 


Wash and core (do not peel) four 
medium-sized apples. Scoop out and 
chop most of the apple. Chop meat 
fine, combine with apple, adding a 
little dressing and gravy if available, 
otherwise moisten with a spoonful or 
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two of orange juice, stock or water. 
Season with salt and pepper and pack 
into apple shells. Place these in bak- 
ing dish with a spoonful or two of 
water to prevent burning and bake un- 
til tender in moderately hot oven, 375- 
400°F., about 45 minutes. Serve gar- 
nished with triangles of fried cornmeal 
mush or other fried cereal, topping 
each apple with a cube of tart jelly. 


Minted Lamb Salad 
with Vegetables 


thsp. gelatine 
cup cold water 
cup boiling water 
tbsp. sugar 
% tsp. salt 
¥4 cup mild vinegar or 
Jemon juice 
1% cups lean cold lamb, 
diced 
1 tbsp. chopped fresh mint 
or 6 drops spearmint extract 
2 cups mixed vegetables—shredded 
cabbage, chopped celery, minced 


green pepper, pimiento or 
grated carrot 


Shredded lettuce or watercress 
Mayonnaise or other salad dressing 


a 
te 


is 


Soften gelatine in cold water then dis- 
solve in boiling water, adding sugar 
and salt. Cool, add lemon juice or 
vinegar, lamb, mint and vegetables and 
when almost at setting point turn into 
previously wet mold and chill. Un- 
mold, garnish with lettuce or water- 
cress and serve with mayonnaise or 
other salad dressing. 


Gotham Sandwich 


Allow 2 slices toast for each sand- 
wich. Spread one lightly with mayon- 
naise, the other with Liederkranz, 
crumbled Rouquefort or other soft 
cheese. On the cheese-spread slice ar- 
range finely shredded cole slaw moist- 
ened with French dressing, cover with 
sliced ham or diced chicken or turkey 
and a few cubes of cranberry sauce or 
jelly. Top with remaining mayonnaise- 
spread slice of toast, cut across diagon- 
ally, garnish with stuffed olives or pick- 
les and serve immediately. 


Filled Pancakes 


1 cup sifted flour 
4 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. baking powder 

2 eggs 

Scant % cup milk 

2 thsp. melted shortening 

1 cup minced cooked meat 
24 —1 cup blended gravy and 

Chili sauce or tomato catsup 


Prepare a batter by sifting together 
flour, salt and baking powder, moisten- 
ing with beaten eggs and milk and beat- 
ing all thoroughly until smooth. Stir 


PRACTICAL 


in shortening and bake as rather thin 
medium-sized pancakes. Meanwhile heat 
meat in combined gravy and sauce, 
adding seasoning according to type of 
meat used—a little left-over dressing 
with turkey, duck or chicken; a dash 
of horseradish with beef; grated lemon 
rind with veal, or currant jelly with 
lamb. As the cakes are baked put a 
spoonful of the meat filling on each, 
roll up and keep hot. Serve immedi- 
ately, pouring any additional meat and 
gravy over all. 


The ADA Convention 
(Continued from page 20) 


well as its sanitary quality, 3) improve 
the quality of commonly used products 
by better agriculture, more scientific 
manufacturing and better food prepa- 
rations, 4) supplement the diet when 
direct food distribution takes place as 
in the school luncheon, 5) invent at- 
tractive supplementary foods which will 
have taste appeal, 6) use education 
wisely and effectively. 

Food Purchasing Today and Tomor- 
row, by Roger Preston, was a thought 
provoking talk. Mr. Preston pointed 
out that 52 per cent of all food does 
not go through retail channels but is 
bought and used by institutions. He 
urged sound buying policies, an appre- 
ciation for competition and an aware- 
ness of price as figured down to the 
cost per serving. 

At the annual banquet, the presen- 
tation of the Marjorie Hulsizer Copher 
Award for 1948 was made to Grace 
Bulman. This award is given annually 
to the member who has made the most 
outstanding contribution to the ADA. 
Miss Bulman is the head of the cen- 
tral office of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, in Washington, D. C. 

The new officers for 1948 are Miss 
Helen E. Walsh, President; President 
Elect, Elizabeth Perry; Vice President, 
Grace Bulman; Secretary and Chair- 
man of Memberships, Margaret Ohl- 
son; and Treasurer, Fern Gleiser. 

The Philergian Bell Ringers enter- 
tained at the banquet and gave a touch 
of Old New England to the final meet- 
ing of the 1948 convention. With 
pleasant thoughts of cartoons by Dahl. 
who entertained at one luncheon, and 
loaded down with exhibitors’ material 
and North Eastern literature and cook 
books, dietitians left Boston to put 
their new ideas to work “back on the 
job.” 
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Books in Review 
{Continued from page 8) 


colleague Monika Kjeliberg. 

‘Two indexes give added value. One 
is in English; the other in the Scan- 
dinavian languages of Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway and Sweden. 


The Working Girl’s 
Own Cookbook 


By Hazel Young 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston 
Price $2.50 Pp. 227 1948 


Hazel Young has based her new book 
on the pre-war favorite of the working 
girl, The Working Girl Must Eat.. it 
is a cook book for the inexperienced 
cook with limited time for preparing 
food. Developed on the menu pattern 
theme, it is divided into three sections: 
Fat Alone and Like It, Cooking for 
Two, and The Company Dinner. Each 
menu pattern is accompanied by a 
work plan and special pointers such as 
suggestions for a simpler meal, for 
foods that can be prepared ahead of 
time, for cooking extra as preparation 
for the future and for “that extra 
flourish.” A section on shopping and 
cooking methods is supplemented by a 


list of vegetable servings and equiva- , 


lent measurements. 

Some terms used without explana- 
tions are puzzling. For example, how 
many people know what part of the 
lobster is the “tomalley?”—certainly not 
the inexperienced cook. ® 


Inglenook Cookbook 

Edited by Genevieve Crist 

Harper & Brothers, New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 320 Revised 1948 

There are many valuable features in 
this book which, it is claimed, is a 
revision of one published at the turn of 
the century. ‘The chapter on Meal 
Planning is exceptionally well worked 
out and should be of real value to the 
embryo cook.” There are many good 
old-time recipes which one does not 
usually find in present-day cook books. 
There are also valuable hints for vary- 
ing general basic recipes—as for in- 
stanee, Potato Salad Combinations, 
Fruit-Vegetable Combinations and Left- 
over Combinations. 

The group cooking section will be 
most helpful to those who must pre- 
pare meals for large numbers of people. 
Then, too, instead of giving a number 
of separate recipes for muffins, quick 
loaf breads, waffles, etc., these have 
been condensed so as to embrace all es- 
sential data in the least space. There 
are, however, a few recipes which seem 
to need a little revision, though for the 
most part they are simply written. 

Under International Cookery we find 
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some interesting recipes but. also quite 
a few for which it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, for the average person 
to get the ingredients. Asa whole, 
the book is well worthwhile. 
—Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 


Andre Simon’s 
French Cook Book 
Revised by Crosby Gaige 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston 
Price $3.00 Pp. 342 1948 
Good French cookery is 
within the range of the 
housewife in this revision of Andre 
Simon’s French Cook Book. Crosby 
Gaige, Chairman of the Board of the 
New York Wine and Food Society, has 
revised both menus and recipes to in- 
clude only foods available in American 
markets, to use American weights and 
measures, to give menus in both French 
and English and instructions in terms 
intelligible to American cooks. ‘There 
are fifty-one menus with complete cook- 
ing directions—all in paragraph form, 
forty-three pages of culinary terms and 
a ten-page index. There is also, added 
to M. Simon’s discussion of French 
wines, a section on American wines by 
Vrank Schoonmaker. 


Food Products 

By Harry C. Sherman 

Macmillan Co., New York 

Price $4.00 Pp. 428 Revised 1948 

For its fourth edition, the familiar 
text, first published in 1914, has been 
revised and given a new format. Sev- 
eral changes have been made to give 
the book greater conciseness. For ex- 
ample, many of the illustrations have 
been omitted, as have the lengthy sub- 
heads formerly included in the table 
of contents. The tables of food com- 
position which appeared in the ap- 
pendix of the third edition have been 
left out. In revising the text matter, 
Dr. Sherman gave special attention to 
the tables showing amounts of amino 
acids in food proteins and to the sug- 
gested readings at the end of the chap- 
ters. —P.A. 


Worth Knowing About— 

New Chinese Recipes by Fred Wing 
and Mabel Stegner, now in its seventh 
edition, has been enlarged to nearly 
double its former size. It contains au- 
thentic Cantonese recipes for meats, 
poultry, seafoods, vegetables and rice 
dishes, using ingredients available in 
American stores. One new section, 
“Yum Chow,” gives directions for 
Chinese tea refreshments, which Ameri- 
cans may want to use for between-meal 
snacks or Sunday night suppers. New 
Chinese Recipes can be obtained from 
book stores or from the publisher, Edel- 
muth Company, 6 Beekman St., New 
York 7, N. Y., for $2.50. 


brought 
American 


tentment. It shows how and tells why. | qummm 
Price $3.00 a 

| Write today for approval copy. — 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT eo 


| In short, 





FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING « BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 


dent Classes request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
internationally Celebrated Graduatss 

Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now, Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Window & Interior Display. Regents Credits 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for (ir. 2% 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y, 19 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers 
Sample copy on request, 10c, 





FOR TEACHER 
FOR STUDENT 


EASY 
NEW 1949 


Instruction Manual 
and Catalogue 


with the latest in Feltcraft 
other arts and crafts supplies makes 
both teaching and learning a pleas- 
ure. Only 25c. 


FUN WITH FEL 


“HOW 
PERSONALITIES 
GROW”... 


Just released 

..» by Helen’Shacter 
256 pages, 

cloth bound 


and 


390-P Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 











This new book will help all people . . . 
but particularly young people to find 
answers to questions about themselves. 
Dr. Shacter shows how the basic social 
needs cause us to act, and discusses 
the many types of activity that relieve 
tensions. The social implications of 
sexual needs are frankly and profes- 
sionally discussed. The reader is clear- 
ly shown that personalities can be 
changed, that their growth can be di- 
rected, He is stimulated to evaluate 
his present behavior; to recognize his 
characteristics and to realize his 
strengths and limitations. 

"HOW PERSONALITIES 
GROW" shows how to be better liked 
—how to increase happiness and con- 





161 West Market Street 


Bloomington, Illinois dd = 
McKNIGHT & 




















NEW 
REVISED 
EDITIONS 


The most complete | 
and useful treat- 
ments of the de- 
tails of cooky and 
bread making. 


SUMPTION 9Be AL#OROOK 





Recipes for the world’s 
most famous breads and 
captivating cookies that 


all ‘cooks’ will want 

to try. 

Some are easy, some « 
more difficult, but all are Om 
delightful and worth the time and effort. 


Breads, $2.50; Cookies, $2.25 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
1248 Duree Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinols 











A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $7.50 
100 Swatches Grouped and 
Labeled ‘ 




















GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 





IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric 
identification much more easily. 

We found such a widespread demand for 
these swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this time getting our illustra- 
tive material ready for you. You will find— 
The SWATCHES are larger this year, 4x6 in- 

stead of 3x5 

The SWATCHES are all neatly pinked on all 
four sides. 

The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 
rate 4x6 card. 

The SWATCHES are labeled by name, width, 
weave, price, use. 

The SWATCHES are fected in a new, stronger 
box for permanent filing. 

The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 
separate groups. 

The SWATCHES are much more carefully se- 
lected, with the newest fabrics on t.e 
market represented. The selection now in- 
cludes 34 cottons, 40 rayons, 12 wools, 10 
pure dye silks, and 4 linens. 


Order direct 
Send For Our Catalogue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 











News Notes 
(Continued from page 48} 


at Presque Isle, Maine, and before that 
she was city home economist for Brew- 
er and Skowhegan, Maine. 


Dorothy Darragh has been appointed 
director of home economics for Calgon, 
Inc. She will provide information about 
Calgon products to housewives, home 
economists and training directors in 
schools, utility companies, trade and 
consumer publications, manufacturers, 
retail outlets and government services. 
A graduate of Mt. Mercy College, Miss 
Darragh is chairman of the Pittsburgh 
HEIBs. 


Gertrude Foster now directs the 
Whiting Food Freezer demonstration 
dinner in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan and Ohio. Miss Foster, who 
has a home economics degree from the 
University of Minnesota, taught in the 
Minnesota schools for five years. From 
1942 to 1947, she was home manage- 
ment supervisor of the Federal Housing 
Administration in St. Paul. 


Isabel McGovern, who recently set 
up a home economics consultant serv- 
ice in Minneapolis, is already doing 
cooking school, writing and _ photog- 
raphy work. Miss McGovern was form- 
erly in charge of appliances in General 
Mills’ home service department. Re- 
placing her is Virginia Van Nostrand, 
who has been directing the General 
Mills appliance engineering test kitchen 
for the past two years. 


Elinor Batcher has joined Junket’s 
home economics department. A gradu- 
ate of Iowa State College, she was for- 
merly a technician in the development 
and control laboratory of E. R. Squibb 
and Sons. 


Jane Guseman, who was with the 
Clothing Department at the University 
o£ North Dakota last year, has resigned 
to go to Kent University, Kent, Ohio, 
where she will work with Alice Haley, 
dean of home economics. Miss Guse- 
man is replaced by Alice Cockerill. 

Gladyce B. Geoffroy has been ap- 
pointed national director of the Uni- 
versal Laboratory for Modern Living. 
Miss Geoffroy, formerly New England 
home service director, is a graduate of 
the University of Paris, France, and 
Cordon Bleu, and has taken special 
courses at Simmons College. She has 
conducted cooking schools for national 
manufacturers and has written for lead- 
ing magazines and for radio. 

Jean Patton Jeppeson has been 
named supervisor of research and de- 
velopment in the Westinghouse Home 
Economics Institute. In her new job, 
she will work on the development of 
new household equipment and super- 
vise all research and development work 


done by the Institute. Mrs. Jeppesen 
is a graduate of Ohio State University. 

Josephine Kremer and Evelyn Cox 
have been added to the faculty of 
Women’s College, University of North 
Carolina. Dr. Kremer was formerly 
head of the department of household 
economics and home management at 
Kansas State College. Professor Cox, 
who will teach undergraduate courses 
in dietetics and nutrition, comes from 
the faculty of Syracuse University. 

Jane Masters has been appointed 
supervisor of home economics at the 
Norge Division of the Borg-Warner 
Corporation. 








Korniet— 


SERVE THESE New DISHES 


Made with KORNLET — just the 
cream of the kernels, extracted from 
sweet corn by a process that elimi- 
nates the coarse, indigestible hulls. 
Concentrated goodness! 
Try the many new tempting dishes 
—rich, creamy 
soup, griddle cakes, 
tasty puddings, all 
made with... 
KORNLET 
e 


Write for Booklet of 
Approved Recipes 










THL HASEROT COMPANY 
521 Woodland Ave, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mary Elva Sather, Director 
136 North Twelfth Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Positions open in college teaching and extension, 
food and equipment companies, institution man- 
agement, and with magazines. A national service 
specializing in the placement of home economics 
graduates in business and college teaching posi- 
tions. 5,240 placements in 22 years’ experience. 


SHAY MEDICAL AGENCY 
Blanche L. Shay, Director 
55 East Washington Street 

Chicago 2, Illinois 


WANTED—(a) Dietitian, Chicago Hospital. 
Charge of food production ‘and sanitation. *ADA 
not necessary. (b) 2 Assistant Dietitians, ‘thera- 
peutic. Chicago. (c) Executive yom East. 
550-bed general hospital. $5000. (d) Community 
Nutritionist, East. Duties consist of providing 
advice to agencies, individuals and organizations 
in town of 50,000. (e) Dietitian. Middle West. 
641-bed general hospital. Liberal vacation and 
sick leave policy. $3000. (f) Assistant Dietitian. 
Teaching. East. 200-bed 5 oe hospital. $2400, 
full maintenance. (g) Dietitians. Southeast. 
Dietary department BD ders and well equipped. 
$3600, complete maintenance. (h) Dietitian. 
Southwest. 207-bed general hospital. Some teach- 
ing. Liberal personnel policies. $3000, full main- 
tenance. 

THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY 
+ nS ata WE HAVE OPEN FOR DIETI- 


waite US_TODAY FOR FULL FARTICY 

RS_ AS HOW WE CAN HELP YOU 
SRCURE JUST THE POSITION You WANT 
WHER OU _ WANT 


IT—AT THE SAL- 
ARY YOU DESIRE. 
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THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON 























e 
esen : 
sity. Get These Teaching Helps The Easy Way, The All-In-One-Way 
Cox ‘ 
4 ee 
of i Cg 
orth 
erly : 
nold Please send me the material checked below: 
t at 
COX, 
irses 
rom 1. American Can Company Page 5 
d ac—Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards—Set I—Set II. 
nte b.——Canned Food Handbook. e Appetizing Recipes From 
the Canned Foods. d. Coffee Facts for Home Economists, e. High 
rner School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods. f. Savory Tested 





Recipes From Canned Foods. g. Kitchen Tested Recipes From 


Canned Foods. 


The American Can’s contribution 
to home economies education. 





2. Cannon Mills, Ine. PH 1-49 Page 14 














| ay The Buying and Care of Terry (Turkish) Towels, revised teach- 
1} Just one of ing aid: three wall charts (actual swatches) and 16-page text book. 
the helpful booklets b. The Buying and Care of Sheets and Pillow Cases, revised 
S | offered by Cannon. teaching aid: three wall charts (actual swatches) and 16-page text 
e 1] book. e. copies, new Make It With Towels, lively six-page leaflet 
| You can have one for ‘ f , Tiel ; ‘ ? 
n i] or sewing classes, junior and senior high schools. Directions for 
‘* | each member of your classes. easy-to-make articles of towels and wash clothes. Available in quan- 
S. tity for distribution to students. 
*S Bin: ¥ 
v ‘ . , ’ . 
: 3. Funk & Wagnalls Company PHE 149 Page 10 
3 pan) 4 
iJ 
ll A book that helps you Please send PRECISION DRAPING for 10 day's free examinaion 
get that professional on approval. At the end of 10 days I agree to remit $4.00, plus 
look in the clothes you a few cents postage, or return the book postpaid. 
make. Funk & Wagnalls 
of . : 
a will send it to you on 
approval—see coupon, 1. Funk & Wagnalls Company PHE 149 Page 10 








Please send HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN DRAPERIES for 10 
day's free examination on approval. At the end of 10 days I agree 


to remit $3.00, plus a few cents postage, or return the book postpaid. 





Just off the press 5. General Mills, Ine. Dept. | Page | 


Funk & Wagnalls’ 

book on Draperies 
which you can send 
for on 10 days’ 





a. For You—“New Ways With Everyday Baking,” an 8-page bulle- 
tin of all the new methods developed by the Betty Crocker Staff. It 
For You—*Chiffon 
Cake Book” free, complimentary copy of the first collection of Soft- 


asilk Chiffon Cakes in a 24-page 4 color booklet with step pictures and 





will help bring your baking up to date. b. 





























man: free examination. helpful hints. 
rvice Z 
Omics 
posi- 
be 6. Gerber Products Company Dept. 621-9 Page 47 
Please send: a.——My copy of the Teacher's Manual by Edna Mae 
McIntosh, M.S., to assist me in my course on Infant Nutrition, b. 
copies of the simplified Student's Leaflets designed to supplement 
classroom discussions. 
-The brand new 
General Mills 
: Chiffon ~ : 
spital. : Us 7. Gillum Book Company Pages 51, 54 
ADA Cook Book 
Gore is yours for a——"*Master Resige™ Cards, 1 set 75e. b. Each in a metas box, 
junity P - e—Each in a cardboard box, $1.00. d, A Textile Ex- 
un! the asking, ; ia : é' 
viding hibit, $7.50. 100 swatches grouped and labeled. 
ations 
West. 
| and 
2400, 8. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Dept. PH-19 Page 7 
, 
feed ae New Home Economist's Handbook—practical teaching manual. 
titian b.———copies 1949 Edition—New Student Folder—designed for use 
teach The Gerber Baby invites with handbook, e.——1919 Edition—New Classroom Chart—step-by- 
os | you to send for the step illustrations. 4d, Informative Bulletin—‘‘Care of Floors.” 
[ANY Teachers Manual and e Information obow free booking of 16 om. sand motion 
IETI- picture. f- Information about the home economist’s discount on 
Leaflets for your students. new Johnson’s Wax Bedutiflor Electric Polisher. 
ICU- 
YOU And don’t miss the 





SAL- \ valuable Johnson Wax 
book and booklets, 
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THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON 





Get These Teaching Aids the Easy Way, Sign the Coupon below. 


9. Libby, McNeill & Libby PH-66 Page 41 Today’s Canned Foods is a 25-page 
Please send canned foods teaching unit consisting of 25 twelve study guide which should he in your files, 
page study guides, ‘Today's Conned Foods” (punched for 84% x 11 Libby, MeNeill & Libby will send one gladly, 


inch notebook), suggested classroom uses, and descriptive labels. 










































How Personalities Grow, an important 
book for home economists will be sent on 
approval by McKnight & McKnight. 








10. McKnight & McKnight Page 53 
Will you please send me a copy of “HOW PERSONALITIES 
GROW” by Helen Shacter for 15 days examination on approval. Helpful booklets 


Price $3.00. 
on many canned 


foods subjects for 
all your students are 





11. National Canners. Association Page 9 furnished gladly 

| by National Canners 
| Please send canned food teaching aids for ———— students. se 
Association, 

| 

12. Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen Page 49 

| Please send me ———— copies Nestle’s Chocolate “Collectors’ Items” 





recipes. b. copies of Cookie Patterns. 


Get your copy of 
Windows Make 

13. Rit Products Corporation Page 45 The Room from 

Rit Products Corporation. 





Please send me a free copy of “Windows Make the Room.” 





14. Sugar Research Foundation Cover 2 ' 
You will want Nestle’s Chocolate Collectors 


Items for all your students. 





Please send me details of the Foundation's program in the fields 


of nutrition, physiology and organic chemistry. 


Get The Sugar Research Foundation’s program 
on nutrition, physiology and organic 
15. Talon Educational Service Cover 4 chemistry, 

Please send me FREE a. 


er's File on Slide Fasteners. 





My set of Wall Charts. b.——My Teach- 


16. Westinghouse Electric Corporation Page 11 You will welcome 
Please send me free folder on the Westinghouse 5-Year Appliance Talon Wall Charts 
Replacement Plan. and 

Teachers File on 
Slide Fasteners. 








17. Wheat Flour Institute Pages 38-39 








Please send me the teaching project “Family Food-Money Man- 
agement’’ with sample reference charts and work sheets for students. 








Send for Westinghouse 5-year plan. 












ROUT CRMRRIRE Do ot bee ty ek ae ale ee ENRICHED BREAD 
Add ag 
TEL TUL Teese ek SRE otk ek sp oleh ie b> bisawcbede Wheat Flour 

Institute will 
SONS sa FiN eS 0 4Ab seeds ZONC « «3 <3 State. .... send you 

Family Food-Money 
ND OE MPC MRNIN i ins’ Saris vlnsieweee dees cee de we Management 

gives you valuable 
Number of Pupils Taught....... ee Dey. i... teaching aids. 
ROE NT NE eo ee cS See eae eas 1/49 

0 -way 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16 d 
nourishment 
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Standard Brands new 
TESTED TECHNIQUE 
on “Egg Cookery” fills the bill! 


Home Economists have given a 
warm welcome to Standard Brands 
new TESTED TECHNIQUE teach- 
ing aid on “Egg Cookery.” It sup- 
plements so well the classroom text- 
book and laboratory manual. Does 


not aim to take their place, of 


course. 

You'll find this “Egg Cookery” 
TESTED TECHNIQUE to be an 
invaluable aid when covering “‘pro- 
tein cookery” and ‘‘leaveners” . 
teaching ‘‘menu planning’ and 
“budget meals” . . . discussing the 
use of “leftovers” and hospitality 
and “‘the art of entertaining”... and 
developing “food preparation 
standards.” 


Egg Cookery is Easy—When 
You Know How 


Eggs rank high among the protein 


foods. Twenty-five years ago “food 
for health” became our major 
theme for teaching nutrition. And 
today’s ‘Modern Menus” focus in- 
creased attention on proteins. 

There’s no magic about prepar- 
ing eggs. It just takes “know how.” 
Whether you prepare eggs fried... 
poached... or in a fluffy soufflé— 
or use them in oiher dishes—this 
TESTED TECHNIQUE on “Egg 
Cookery” is bound to be a valuable 
teaching aid. 


4 Big Helpers for You! 
“Foe Cookery” as prepared by the 
Home Economists at Standard 
Brands has been divided into four 
major preparation techniques: 

1. Simple Egg Cookery—hard 
and soft cooked 
poached . . . scrambled. 





STANDARD 
BRANDS inc. 


TESTED 










TECHNIQUES 


'1N HOMEMAKING 











2. Eggs as Leaveners—omeleis 
. soufflés . .. meringues 


sponge and angel 


cakes. 
3. Eggs as Thickeners—custards 
. puddings . . . sauces. 


4. Eggs as Binders—croquettes 
owe patties ... loaves. 

All Standard Brands teaching aids, 
including this new one, consist of 
a large wall chart for classroom use 

. an instructor's outline... and 
a student notebook sheet (available 
in quantities for classroom distri- 
bution). 


fae 2 
SEE THE ORDER BLANK 


IN THE COUPON SECTION— +) 
FOR THISANDOTHER FREE > 


Gm ree 











Consumer Service Department 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


CHASE & SANBORN COFFEE 
TENDER LEAF BRAND TEA 


ROYAL CREAM OF TARTAR BAKING POWDER 
ROYAL GELATIN DESSERTS FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST 


CHASE & SANBORN INSTANT COFFEE PRODUCT 
TENDER LEAF BRAND INSTANT TEA PRODUCT 
ROYAL PUDDINGS 


ROYAL TAPIOCA PUDDINGS 
BLUE BONNET MARGARINE 
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In addition to this new educational 
piece on “Egg Cookery,” Standard 
Brands is again making available (to 
you) TESTED TECHNIQUES on “The 
White Sauce.” “Oven Main Dishes,” 
and ‘Vegetable Cookery.” You'll find 
every one filled with valuable informa- 
tion. Order yours today! 





